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A Handsome, Indispensable Volume for Your Permanent Art Library 


pemere: | ARTS YEARBOOK 2 


The Romantic Art of the 19th century is the theme of the bril- 
liant new ARTS YEARBOOK 2. This is the period of the greai | 
Delacroix, the “cursed genius” of Baudelaire, and the sophisti- 

cated wit of Stendhal. It is also the period of the weirdest symbolic | 
fantasies in the history of art. It is the period which witnessed 
America’s discovery of its own native style in the arts. Above all, 
it saw the birth of Impressionism and the beginning of all the 
avant-garde impulses of our time. 
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OF PAINTING 


IN ITALY 


BY STENDHAL 





‘The Editors of ARTS 
have brought together an impressive list 
of articles dealing with 


RORANTISC ART 


@ DELACROIX AND BAUDELAIRE | Nees ig Ua | ES cape 
by René Huyghe, ‘ ) : NN =. SESS SSS SESS tee tt te Nerte Coy 
Honorary Curator of the Louvre 


@ HISTORY OF PAINTING IN ITALY 
by STENDHAL, 
selections translated with an introduc- 
tion by Francis Kloeppel 


@ FANTASTIC ART 
FROM GOYA TO ENSOR 
by Edouard Roditi 


@ AMERICAN ROMANTIC PAINTERS 
by Vernon Young 


@ FROM ROMANTICISM 
TO AVANT-GARDE 
by Joseph C. Sloane 
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ARTS YEARBOOK 2 is a_ hard-cover 
volume, handsomely designed, beautifully 
written, and lavishly illustrated with 24 
color plates and many facsimile reproduc- 
tions—a book of enduring value. 

















ARTS’ Subscribers can save over 33% 










i wish to take advantage of your special offer to save over 33% on ARTS Yearbook 2. 


The retail price of ARTS YEARBOOK 2 
in bookshops is $4.50. The price to ARTS’ 
subscribers is $2.95. 


[_] Please send me —__ _copies of the Yearbook for only $2.95 each (a saving 
of $1.55). 

fT] | wish to subscribe to ARTS and the Yearbook for only $9.70 (a saving of $2.30). 

By ordering your copy of the limited pub- 

lisher’s edition of ARTS Yearbook 2 now, 

you can save $1.55 (more than a 33% 


[_] Payment enclosed | Bill me (Yearbooks cannot be sent 
until payment is received) 








Name ee I ke een arte ae ieee 
saving over the regular price of $4.50). ai 
Don’t wait! Fill out the coupon to be cer- ane Se ee tr ee 
‘an you will receive this magnificent book City (‘(‘##NOUCOC#‘#Zng@.___. Stento@____ 
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ae supply will be limited. MAIL TODAY TO ARTS, 116 EAST 59th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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Contributors 


William Rubin is guest critic in the “Month 
in Review” department this month; he writes 
on the Jean Arp retrospective at the Museum 
of Modern Art. Mr. Rubin has just finished a 
book on the Church of Assy and is now at 
work on a study of Dada and Surrealism. A 
former contributor to ARTS, he is on the 
faculties of Sarah Lawrence and Hunter 
Colleges. 


The painter John Ferren shows regularly at 
the Stable Gallery in New York. He is repre- 
sented in many museum and private collections. 


Sonya Rudikoff lives in Princeton, New 
Jersey, and writes frequently on contemporary 
art and letters for Partisan Review, Hudson 
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Features 


22 New Acquisitions at the Whitney Museum 
Forty-two works acquired since May, 1957, are on temporary exhibition. 


24 Epitaph for an Avant-Garde BY JOHN FERREN 
The motivating ideas of the Abstract Expressionist movement in America are 
discussed by a painter active on the New York scene. 


27 Kirkeby Collection at Auction 
Masterworks by Cézanne, Renoir, Matisse and other artists of the French school 
go on sale at Parke-Bernet. 


32 Words and Pictures BY SONYA RUDIKOFF 
The relation of the visual illustration to the literary image is discussed in connection 
with two exhibitions, “French Book Illustration” and “Etchings for Modern Poetry.” 


36 Sculpture by Painters 
Unusual works by Max Weber, André Derain, Robert Delaunay and others, together 
with traditional sculptures by Renoir and Degas, are featured at Galerie Chalette. 


38 Hyde Solomon BY MARTICA SAWIN 


Critical profile of an American painter showing this month at the Poindexter 
Gallery in New York. 


44 St. Louis Masterpieces 


Fifty masterpieces trom the St. Louis City Art Museum are currently on view at 
Wildenstein’s in a benefit exhibition. 


Departments 


7 Letters 

9 Auctions 
10 People in the Arts 
13. Editorial 


15 Paris BY ANNETTE MICHELSON 
New architecture; Matisse, Zadkine and others. 


19 London BY ROBERT MELVILLE 
The James Collection; the “language of the wall”; an exhibition for Australia. 


48 Month in Review BY WILLIAM RUBIN 
The Jean Arp retrospective at the Museum of Modern Art. 


52 Margaret Breuning 
54 In the Galleries 


66 Studio Talk BY BERNARD CHAET 
Interview with Edmond Casarella. 


69 Where to Show 


71 Calendar of Exhibitions 


On the Cover 


Review, The New Leader and other publica- Jean Arp, Human-Lunar-Spectral (Torso of a 
tions. She has also written fiction and was Giant), bronze, 1957; on display in the Mu- 
recently awarded a Partisan Review Fellowship. seum of Modern Art’s current restrospective of 


: . Arp’s oeuvre. See “Month in Review,” pages 
Patrick Heron has resigned as ARTS’s Lon- 49.5) 


don correspondent in order to devote full time 

to painting. Beginning this month, Robert Forthcoming 

Melville will write ARTS’s regular London ae bi a 

column. Mr. Melville is art critic for the  Pecial Christmas features will include a 

Architectural Review, London, and _ recently long essay by the poet Jean Garrigue = 

contributed to the Museum of Modern Art’s Be cP r ees In a = 
. : i. Ck prilliant selection of contemporary draw: 

pe Seen = See, by artists in New York . . . Will Grohmann’s 

Bernard Chaet, who writes the monthly new study of Kandinsky will be the subject 

“Studio Talk,” is assistant professor of paint- of a major article, with color plates of impor- 

ing at Yale University. He has had one-man tant works . . . a report on the Carnegie 

shows in Boston and New York. International by Hilton Kramer. 


ELEANOR PARKER by PAUL CLEMENS 


PORTRAITS OF PERSONALITIES 
PAST AND PRESENT 


AN EXHIBITION HELD FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
VISITING NURSE SERVICE OF NEW YORK 


PORTRAITS, INC, 136 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


NOVEMBER 6th THROUGH NOVEMBER 26th, 1958 
ADMISSION: $1.00 
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The New ARTS Format 


To the Editor: 
(ongratulations on your new format, which I wel- 
wme as a model of clarity and vigor. It makes 
wher publications in the field look pretty tame, 
fussy and outmoded. . . . 
ILtsE SCHUMANN 
New York City 


To the Editor: 

The magazine’s new format is neat, straight- 

forward, easy to read. But what especially pleased 

me, and I imagine a lot of other artists, is the 

increased number of photos in the review section. 

They tie down the reviews to something concrete. 
Ernest Harris 
Weehawken, New Jersey 


To the Editor: 
Why in the world have you changed the format 
of ARTS? In this case the new is far from being 
an improvement. The magazine is no longer so 
pleasing to the eye as formerly... . 

Vox 

Washington, D. C. 


To the Editor: 
The big reproductions of Van Gogh drawings in 
the October issue are wonderful. Let’s have more 
of that sort of thing in the magazine. . . 
Jack JosELYN 
Brooklyn, New York 


Printmaking Today 


To the Editor: 
Three cheers for Vincent Longo’s review of Print- 
making Today [October]. It was a very intelligent 
discussion of this subject, far more than an or- 
dinary book review. Only an artist could have 
written it, 
LinpA REDFIELD 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Carrick’s ‘Mountains with Fog” 


To the Editor: 
On page 58 of the October issue of ARTS, the 
painting Mountains with Fog, by Donald Carrick, 
is upside down. The painting does seem well 
enough composed to be as interesting one side 
up as the other; except that it is a literal paint- 
ing of the mountains coming up out of the fog, 
it would make little difference. Guess we can 
change the name to Fog over the Mountains. 
Laura BARONE 
Barone Gallery 
New York City 





Donald Carrick, Mountains with Fog. 
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The Ford Foundation Grants 


To the Editor: 
Your editorial, “Thoughts on the Ford Grant” 
[October], while morally very detached, does 
strike home, especially on the score of the “over 
fifty-five” class. 

Ten thousand dollars apiece to ten artists— 
it seems like a lot of money, something that 
might do a lot of good. But isn’t it all beside 
the point? History shows that the genuine artist 
(think of Michelangelo), even while choosing to 
accept charity (grants), finally rebels against it 
—like a youngster who takes spinach but doesn’t 
like it, even if it’s good for him. No real harm 
is done by these grants, but no great art needs 
them. Culture and art survive among primitive 
peoples, and without fanfare and “machine-made” 
grants. Couldn’t the hundred thousand dollars be 
taken and used not for grants, but to solve some 
of the artists’ problems to the benefit of society? 

JoHN SHAYN 
New York City 


English Painting in Cleveland 


To the Editor: 

In his London column for October Patrick Heron 
expressed the wish “to see what impact a mixed 
exhibition by ten painters of this age group [Ter- 
ry Frost’s generation, thirty-five to forty-five] 
would have on New York.” This wish may not 
come true in New York, but it will very shortly 
materialize in Cleveland when our gallery shows 
its “Survey of Contemporary English Painting” 
in December. 5: 

Six of the eight painters represented in our 
exhibition are between forty and forty-six years 
of age (one is Terry Frost himself, the others 
Paul Feiler, William Gear, Keith Vaughan, Frank 
Avary Wilson and Bryan Wynter). In addition, 
there are Sandra Blow (thirty-three) and Ivon 
Hitchens (sixty-five), as examples of the younger 
and older generation. 

We wish that Mr. Heron could see our exhibi- 
tion. We wish New Yorkers could see it too. We 
think that they would all be pleased to see these 
manifestations of the resurgence of creativity in 
English painting. 

Howarp WIsE 
Gallery of Present-Day Painting 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Nicolas de Stael 


To the Editor: 
The discussion of De Staél’s later work [Month in 
Review, October] was interesting, but it overlooked 
an important point. Because a pack of wolves in 
Paris attacked the painter’s last, figurative paint- 
ings doesn’t make them all that good. The truth 
is that De Staél’s output moved along at a pretty 
even level whether it was abstract or figurative; it 
never hit the high spots, but it never degenerated 
into anything inferior either. Maybe it was the 
even, unfaltering achievement that the critics 
couldn’t stand. 

Joun Loserc 

New York City 


Request for Information 


To the Editor: 
Collecting material for a monograph on the Amer- 
ican sculptor John B. Flannagan, I am trying to 
get in touch with persons who knew him during 
the period from 1930 to 1942. I am also very eager 
for word of unrecorded pieces and letters. 
Joseru S. Bo.t 
434 West Broadway 
New York 12, N. Y. 





JACOB EPSTEIN 
Modelled in 1928, signed, 


Height including plinth: 17” 
Illustrated : “Epstein, an Autobiography” 


“Art of Jacob Epstein”. 


Berry-Hill 





743 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. 


“THE YOUNG NOBLEMAN” 
SIGNED INITIALS & DATED 1778 
23” x 18% by JEAN-BAPTISTE LE PRINCE 
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AUCTIONS 


Goldschmidt Sale Establishes Two New World Records 


fecrionen at Sotheby’s in London on October 15, seven masterpieces 
om the collection of the late Jakob Goldschmidt brought prices which 
wtablished a double record in the annals of international art sales. 

The total realized was £781,000 ($2,186,800), a sum topping by 
yearly half a million dollars the previous record for a single session, 
$1,708,550 realized in the New York sale of the Lurcy Collection last 
year. The highest price in the Goldschmidt sale was paid for Cézanne’s 
Garcon au Gilet Rouge, acquired by Georges Keller, New York dealer, 
for $616,000. This sum more than doubled the previous auction record 
for a single modern work, $255,000 paid for Gauguin’s Still Life with 
Apple in the Paris sale of the Biddle Collection last year. 

The seven pictures in the Sotheby sale included, besides the Garcon 
m Gilet Rouge, three works by Manet—Self-Portrait ($182,000), La 
Promenade ($249,200) and La Rue Mosnier aux Drapeaux ($316,400) 
—Cézanne’s Les Grosses Pommes ($252,000), Renoir’s La Pensée 
($201,600) and Van Gogh’s Jardin Public a Arles ($369,600). These 
works were the cream of the Goldschmidt Collection. Fourteen lesser 
paintings in the collection had already been auctioned by Sotheby’s 
last year for a total of $380,000. 

The masterpieces in the record-breaking sale of October 15 had been 
acquired by Mr. Goldschmidt in the 1920’s, and they accompanied the 
fnancier when he left Germany in 1933 after Hitler’s rise to power. 
Mr. Goldschmidt became a United States citizen in 1944. He remained 


active in international finance until his death in 1955. 


MUCTION CALENDAR 


November 6, at 10:15 a.m. & 1:45 
pm. Parke-Bernet Galleries. French 
furniture and decorations, property 
of Mrs. Louis Jourdan, Beverly 
Hills, California, and from other 
owners. Also included is a small 
group of paintings featuring Jo- 
hannes Lingelbach’s Mediterranean 
Port and Jean Georges Vibert’s 
Autumn Flowers. Exhibition now. 


November 7 & 8, at 1:45 p.m. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. English and 
American country furniture and 
decorations, as well as a fine col- 
lection of Currier and Ives prints, 
the property of Judge Irwin Unter- 
myer, from his former residence at 
Brant Lake, New York, sold by his 
order. A group of needlework and 
embroidery pictures includes Char- 
les IT stumpwork and a rare Gothic 
embroidered panel of the Baptism 
of Christ. Exhibition now. 


November 13 & 14, at 1:45 p.m. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. Chinese 
art, collected by the late David 
Weber, Chicago, Illinois, sold by 
order of his daughter, Mrs. Helen 
Weber Miller. Featured are a col- 
lection of Fukien and other blanc 
de chine porcelains, Ming and 
Kang Hsi jade carvings, Ming 
bronzes, snuff bottles and a group 
of rare Chinese seals. Exhibition 
from November 8. 


November 15, at 10:15 a.m. & 
f 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 

ish and American furniture 
decorations, property of the 
ip estate of the late Mary Ann G. 
Faulkner, Woodstock, Vermont, 
and from other owners. Exhibition 
from November 8. 


November 18, at 1:30 p.m. & 8:00 
pm. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Rare 

and illuminated manuscripts, 
Property of Jay C. Leff, Uniontown, 
ennsylvania. A number of books 
illustrated by the French Impres- 
lonists and Post-Impressionists: 
also fine bindings, first editions and 
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other literary material. Exhibition 
from November 8. 


November 19, at 8:00 p.m. Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. The Arnold Kirke- 
by Collection of Impressionist and 
Post-Impressionist paintings. Ad- 
mission by card only. (For details 
see feature on pages 27-31.) Ex- 
hibition from November 14. 


November 21 & 22, at 1:45 p.m. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. Queen Anne 
and Georgian furniture and deco- 
rations, property of Mrs. Harry S. 
Durand, New York, and from vari- 
ous other owners. Exhibition from 
November 15. 


November 25, at 8:00 p.m. Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. Irvington House 
benefit auction. Famous designers 
and artists auction, featuring crea- 
tions in fashions, art, jewelry and 
interior decorations. Proceeds for 
Irvington House, Irvington-on-Hud- 
son. Exhibition November 21, 22 & 
25, from 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


November 28 & 29, at 1:45 p.m. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. English 
furniture and decorations, property 
of Charles H. Thierot, Syosset, 
Long Island, and from other owners. 
Exhibition from November 22. 


December 2 & 3, at 1:45 p.m. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. An exten- 
sive collection of literary Western 
Americana, property of Dr. Lester 
E. Bauer, Detroit, Michigan. Ex- 
hibition from November 22. 


December 4 & 5, at 1:45 p.m. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. Chinese 
furniture and Oriental art, property 
of Mr. and Mrs. John F. Kullgren, 
Washington, D. C., Miss Alice 
Boney, and from other owners. Of 
special interest is the group of 
Chinese furniture from the Kull- 
gren collection, as well as Ming 
and Ch’ing ceramics and important 
iades from the Boney collection. 
Exhibition from November 29. 
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PEOPLE IN THE ARTS 


Lloyd Goodrich 


John I. H. Baur 


Lloyd Goodrich (above) has been appointed 
Director of the Whitney Museum of American 
Art, succeeding Herman More who remains as 
Trustee. Mr. Goodrich, who was previously Asso- 
ciate Director, has been connected with the mu- 
seum since its foundation in 1930. John I. H. 
Baur (above) will become Associate Director, 
and Rosalind Irvine (above) the new Curator. 


In Chapel Hill the University of North Caro- 
lina has recently dedicated its Ackland Art 
| Center, a million-dollar structure erected with 
| funds left by the late William Hayes Ackland, 
whose bequest will also provide some $40,000 a 
year for acquisitions. Director of the Art Center 
and new chairman of the art department at the 
university is Dr. Joseph C. Sloane, who takes 
office early next year. Dr. Sloane, now on the 
faculty at Bryn Mawr, is author of “The Art of 
Impressionism” in the recently published ARTS 
YEARBOOK 2. 


The $10,000 Guggenheim International Award for 
1958 has gone to Joan Miro for his Night and 
Day (see below) , the double mural which the Cata- 
lan artist has executed for the garden of the new 
UNESCO building in Paris. Honorable Mentions 
were awarded to Minoru Kawabata’s Rhythm: 
Brown, Edouard Pignon’s Olive Tree Trunk, 
Jean Paul Riopelle’s Open Horizons and Maria 
Helena Vieira da Silva’s Aix-en-Provence. Two 
Special Honorable Mentions, for the highest 
balanced quality throughout five candidate pic- 
| tures of a sectional group, have been awarded to 
Canada and Japan. The awards, announced in 
New York on October 16, form the second series 
in the Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation’s inter- 
national program of biennial prizes. The first 
$10,000 award was won in 1956 by the English 
artist Ben Nicholson. The three-man jury for the 
1958 International Award consisted of Georges 
Salles, President of the International Council of 
Museums, the eminent critic Sir Herbert Read, 
and Morris Kestelman, President of the British 
Section, International Association of Plastic Arts. 





















Rosalind Irvine 


Painters Franklin Watkins (above), Lamar 
Dodd and William Arthur Smith, and sculptor 
John Rhoden flew to Moscow on October 15 for 
one month in a cultural-exchange program get 
up by the Soviet Union and the United States, 
The agreement was signed by representatives of 
the two governments last January and calls for 
the establishment of a series of exchanges of 
painters, sculptors, writers and composers in the 
hope that each will become more familiar with 
the public and the cultures of the other country. 
International travel expenses for these artists wil] 
be paid by the Department of State of the United 
States. Once in the Soviet Union, the artists will 
be the guests of the Soviet government. 


The University of Nebraska has commissioned 
New York architect Philip Johnson to desig 
its new art galleries. The building will provide 
space for the university’s well-known F. M. Hall 
Collections and the permanent collection of the 
Nebraska Art Association, as well as for the exten 
sive program of temporary exhibitions presented 
by the art galleries. 


Two ARTS contributors are presenting lectures 
this season in New York City. Carl Baldwin 
has already begun a series of six talks on modem 
art at the Master Institute of United Arts; th 
remaining of his lectures are as follows: Novem 
ber 18: “The Artist and Fantasy—Symbolism 
and Surrealism”; December 2: “The Artist % 
Rebel—Picasso”; December 16: “The American 
as Artist—Pollock, Kline, De Kooning, Abstract 
Expressionism.” . . . Leo Steinberg will speak 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art on the art o 
Greece. His program is as follows: November 13: 
“The Ancestors—The Egyptian and Aegean Back 
ground”; November 20: “The Masters—From 
Archaic to Early Classical Art”; December 4: 
“The Generation of the Parthenon—The Classe 


Fifth Century”; December 11: “Artists of At 
guish and Elegance—Late Classical and Earl 
Hellenistic Art”; December 18: “The Epigoni- 


Late Hellenism and the Rise of Rome.” 
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Joan Miré, Night, ceramic mural at the new UNESCO building in Paris. 
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Lionello Venturi 


A jury of six has been announced for the forth- 
coming 1958 Pittsburgh Bicentennial Inter- 
ational Exhibition of Painting and Sculpture. 
it will consist of Mary Callery, Marcel Du- 
champ (above), Vincent Price, James Johnson 
Sweeney, Raoul Ubac and Dr. Lionello Ven- 
tari (above), who will meet this month to award 
fve painting prizes ranging from $500 to $3,000, 
and three sculpture prizes from $1,000 to $2,000. In 
addition, there will be the William Frew Memorial 
Purchase Prize of $1,000 which may be awarded 
to either a painting or sculpture. This forty-first 
International Exhibition, the oldest and largest 
single art event in the United States, will be on 
view at the Carnegie Institute from December 5 


through February 8. 


The Louis Comfort Tiffany Foundation has 
concluded its 1958 competition for scholarships 
with the presentation of fourteen awards. In the 
field of painting, awards of $2,500 each went to 
Ben Kamihira and John P. Semple, $2,000 to 
David K. De Long, Gerald Mofchum and 
Leon M. Wootten, and $1,000 to Roger Baker, 
Gerard Doudera and Sheldon E. Fink. In the 
feld of graphic arts Don La Viere Turner, 
Herbert L. Fink and Wanda Miller Matthews 
received, respectively, $2,000, $1,500 and $1,000. 
Herbert H. Friedson, Miriam Leefe and Alice 
H. Parrott won $2,000, $1,500 and $1,000 in the 
field of textile design. No awards were made this 
year for sculpture. 


A Ford Foundation grant of $253,000 to the 
American Federation of Arts will make possi- 
ble, during the next two years, a series of retro- 
spective shows for twenty-four American painters 
and sculptors forty years of age or older. 












OBITUARIES 


French painter Maurice de Vlaminck 
died in Paris on October 11 at the age of 
eighty-two. A self-taught artist, and origi- 
nally a member of the Fauve group, M. 
Vlaminck later developed a style of dark 
landscapes and still lifes he retained 
throughout his lifetime. He was known not 
only as a painter, but as a writer of fiction, 
| poetry, political polemic and autobiography. 











“Art historian and scholar Dr. Max J. 
| Friedlaender died in Amsterdam on Oc- 
| tober 1l. German by birth and a Dutch 
Citizen for many years, Dr. Friedlaender 
was known throughout the world as a 
i writer and lecturer, with particular empha- 
sis on Flemish art. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Uses of Art 


- fall the first number of Horizon, a publication which calls 
itselfi—with a bland and knowing inaccuracy—“A Magazine of 
the Arts,” published an article entitled “The Cult of Unthink,” 
by Mr. Robert Brustein, a lecturer in the School of Dramatic Arts 
at Columbia University. As its author himself might say, both the 
piece and its place of publication have a symptomatic interest 
which should not go unnoticed. 

Mr. Brustein’s article has an interesting history. It made its first 
appearance in the February, 1958, number of the magazine Com- 
mentary under the title “America’s New Culture Hero.” In that 
version, it addressed itself to “the stage, motion pictures, tele- 
vision, and even popular music” in attempting to describe the 
“inarticulate hero” who is currently dominating the “spoken arts” 
in this country. Citing Marlon Brando’s interpretation of the role 
of Stanley Kowalski in A Streetcar Named Desire as having created 
an influential type, Mr. Brustein went on to discuss a variety of 
recent plays and movies as well as the music of Elvis Presley. 
In keeping with Commentary’s interests, the article was a serious 
analysis of the social values which these works of art and pseudo- 
art were taken to represent. 

Yet, for all its excellence, the effect of this article was compro- 
mised by a curious failing. One found that its author made abso- 
lutely no distinctions among the various levels of artistic discourse 
which he was discussing. Plays, movies and popular songs, as well 
as the personalities of actors and the ideas of directors, were all 
taken to exist at a common level—and then, at this hypothetical 
meeting point, pressed for whatever uniform social significance 
they would yield. There was no attention paid to intrinsic differ- 
ences; there was no concern for the artistic identity which obtains 
at one level of discourse but which at another becomes merely a 
form of cultural opportunism. There seemed to be no suspicion on 
the part of the writer that the different levels of seriousness at 
which these arts function might make it unlikely for them to yield 
social meanings so exactly the same. One came away from Mr. 
Brustein’s article with the feeling that, for all his interest in “cul- 
ture,” he lacked a sense of art. 


7... consequences of this failing show up very clearly in “The Cult 
of Unthink,” the new version of Mr. Brustein’s article which now 
appears in the first number of Horizon. The general stance of the 
piece is the same, but the particulars are different. The figure of 
Brando-Kowalski and his domination of American culture remain 
the central concern, but the “spoken arts” are now removed to a 
secondary position. In the new version it is poetry and painting 
which are invited to furnish the evidence of cultural decline. More 
precisely, it is the so-called “Beat” writers of San Francisco and 
the Abstract Expressionist painters of New York who are used as 
the data of this social analysis. 

In writing about poetry and painting, Mr. Brustein is apparently 


unaware of the fact that these arts do not lend themselves to the 
facile categories of mass culture. The plastic arts, in particular, 
cannot be treated as “spoken” arts; Mr. Brustein does not realize 
that—to paraphrase Gertrude Stein—remarks are not painting. If 
he wants to condemn a style of painting—and there is plenty to 
condemn on the current scene—he will have to discuss works of art 
and not what artists say about them. The fact is that Mr. Brustein 
enjoys an ignorance of both art and recent art history which is 
unbecoming in a writer who holds the Ph.D. degree from Columbia 
—but it is an ignorance which permits him precisely the distance 
he needs in order to make the sum of his “meanings” come out 
right. Clearly, he could not resist the opportunity to make one of 
those magnificent ‘contributions to confusion which always charac- 
terize the discussion of serious art in the mass-circulation magazines. 
Mr. Brustein writes: “. . . in this new art [i.e., in Abstract Ex- 
pressionism, which crystallized as a style more than a decade ago] 
it is often difficult to distinguish between self-expression and self- 
indulgence.” This may very well be true. It may even be possible 
that there is a meaning in painting—even Abstract Expressionist 
painting—which transcends the facile notion of “self-expression.” 
But if a critic is unwilling to undertake this difficult task of dis- 
crimination, why is he writing about this subject anyway ? 


T.. question is not merely rhetorical. Everybody knows that the 
widespread interest in art today has only a very remote connection 
with an understanding of art. We expect a cheerful ignorance to 
prevail at the charity bazaars and on opening nights at the Museum 
of Modern Art. (After all, nobody expects the first-nighters at the 
opera to listen to the music.) But when this ignorance claims for 
itself an intellectual urgency, it becomes something else—namely, 
a kind of cultural opportunism exactly on a level with the retro- 
grade materials it usually dwells upon. 

Thus, there is something apposite in Mr. Brustein’s attention to 
the San Francisco “poets”: both their writings and his attack on 
their writings exist at a level completely removed from the realm 
of literary achievement. Together they carry on a charade of the 
old-fashioned literary commerce which used to obtain between 
poets and the public, and neither is burdened with the difficult 
literary tasks which only a profound commitment to literary art 
can impose. 

In taking up contemporary painting in the same spirit, however, 
Mr. Brustein moves into a realm where this commitment does exist 
—and one doesn’t know whether to call his performance there a 
farce or a scandal. His remarks pose no threat to art, for he never 
comes close enough to touch anything meaningful. But his article— 
and the pretentious scrapbook of Philistine taste in which it makes 
its appearance—does demonstrate rather dramatically the uses to 
which art is now being put by the manipulators of “culture.” 


H.K. 
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¥. are as if becalmed; it is so every year in 
Paris, until deep winter. The brilliant spring, the 
“gande saison” during which one rushes from one 
gpening to another, settles finally into a well- 
aganized, generous panoply of summer exhibi- 
tions. These linger on still, accompanied by a few 
tentative, interseason accrochages, interesting for 
their omissions, for what they reveal about the 
markets in the Americas, interesting, occasionally, 
for their pictures. We are not likely to have a 
look at anything of urgent, contemporary interest 
for some two or three weeks. 

We have, meanwhile, the exhibition of manu- 
sripts from the Bibliothéque Nationale, the very 
sedate, historical show of seventeenth- and eight- 
eenth-century court painting at the Orangerie, the 
two huge displays of tapestries, by Lurgat at the 
Musée de l’Art Moderne, and from the Aubusson 
aieliers, at the Pavillon de Marsan. 

most considerable event of the season has 
the rather premature opening of the new 
building. For the very first time since 
war an important structure of contemporary 
ling and design has been set in a relatively 
central part of Paris. It has been officially pre- 
sented, with some circumstance, to the press, and 
the staff have been installed. The staff, however, 
are going to have the noise of workmen and the 
dust of sand blasters in their ears and eyes for 
something over a year. I should prefer to discuss 
the building at a later date. Only part of it is now 
accessible to visitors, and only some of the art 
works commissioned for it are completed and in 
place; the Moore sculpture, the Arp panel and 
the Noguchi garden are not. 

The first reactions have been interesting, of 
course, and characterized for the most part by 
timidity or else by frank, a priori hostility. They 
should, in any case, be compared to general opin- 
ion of the new exhibition palace at the Rond-Point 
de la Défense. This has been mainly favorable. 
The reasons—or the possible reasons—are several. 
There is, first of all, the quality of the structure. 
It too is still uncompleted, but it promises, from 
its plans and from what one can already see, to 
be very exciting indeed. Its triangular, vaulted 
span (220 meters), supported at only three points 
of contact with the ground, is perhaps the boldest 
and most exciting French project since Dutert’s 
Galerie des Machines for the 1889 exhibition. 

mn, it is situated some kilometers from the 
center of Paris, at a fork in a main highway which 
leads out of the city to the suburbs of Courbevoie 
and Puteaux. The face of Paris is not in any 
Way modified by it. Monsieur Yvan Christ, whose 
ardent, antiquarian campaign against the intrusion 
of modern architecture flags not from one end of 
the year to the other, is reassured; the aristocratic 
iqubourgs of the Seventh Arrondissement are safe. 
lastly, its purely national character (it has been 
designed by three French architects, Camelot, De 
Mailly and Zehrfuss, and is quite free of that 
aura of the international “project”) comes as a 
Particularly apt, timely confirmation of the myth 
of renewal. The image of De Gaulle, striding 
through the still-unfinished structure, flanked by 
his new gifted young Minister of Housing, Pierre 
Sudreau, and his new Minister of Many Portfolios, 
Murmuring “Ca vous va, Malraux?” comes as a 
ven-sent, glittering, specious symbol of the 
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joining of forces between the army and the intel- 
lectuals, in the interests of the Fifth Republic. 


Tue SIGNAL events of the season have thus been 
architectural, but we have had as well a prodi- 
gious “double bill” at Charpentier’s: one hundred 
Boudins and selections from one of the greatest of 
provincial collections, that of the Caen Museum. 
The Tintorettos, including one dramatic, small- 
scaled and amazingly intimate Last Supper, the 
Poussin Death of Adonis and fifty other canvases 
were not only excellent in quality, but chosen, for 
the most part, so as to cast some fresh light on 
the painter or the period. The most startling ex- 
ample was probably the Veronese, a Judith and 
Holofernes which in its audacious balancing of 
large, globular forms in a spiral motion down 
toward a heavily weighted lower left-hand corner 
of the canvas, shook one’s conviction that Veronese 
was one of the very few great painters to have 
been quite without influence on the development 
of painting. 

Then there have been the Renoirs at Durand- 
Ruel’s, the oddest show imaginable. One had 
never seen so many bad and mediocre Renoirs 
assembled. It could not have been an accident; 
some obscure, ingenious, didactic force or princi- 
ple was at work, though its nature was hard to 
define. Swallowing this exhibition was a feat. It 
stimulated one, critically, as successful shows do 
not always manage to do. One had carefully to 
read each canvas and mark, in a stupor of fascina- 
tion, the transitions, in each picture, each square 
inch of canvas, between self-indulgence and the 
beginning of some kind of concentration, tracing 
the course of a lazy, bemused hand which stiff- 
ened at moments into a temporary productive ten- 
sion before lapsing again into mere habit and 
manner. It was fascinating, then, to compare this 
exhibition with one organized by Bernheim-Jeune. 
The Matisses shown there included no very start- 
ling, revolutionary canvases, no supremely great 
works, nothing of the order of L’Atelier Rouge or 
the Portrait of Yvonne Landsberg. They were 
medium-quality works, sober and gorgeous, and 
accompanied by a huge selection of only the very 
best drawings. 

This exhibition ran simultaneously with another, 
at the Berggruen Gallery. I have written about 
this at some length elsewhere, but cannot resist 
saying here that it came not only as a complement 
to the Bernheim show, but as a revelation. It cen- 
tered, for myself, about a few pieces of sculpture 


Zadkine, The Human Forest; 
at Maison de la Pensée Frangaise. 





chosen with such care and discrimination as to 
convey the entire span of Matisse’s career as a 
sculptor. One was struck by the consistent vital- 
ity behind that career. A piece like the Petite 
Figure Accroupie, of 1949-50, indicated a strength 
and concentration which far exceed that of the 
late painting or collages. One was led to reflect 
once again on the exact relation of Fauvism (and 
its ultimate results) to Expressionism, led to reflect 
on their paths, parallel in so many respects, 
threatening convergence, refraining from it, and 
reflect on the meaning of Matisse’s sculptural 
distortion. Visual rather than expressive in its 
function, it refuses (for all the truncation, for all 
the roughness of surface) the aspect of mutila- 
tion, stopping stubbornly this side of pathos, be- 
coming, consequently, a-pathetic, self-contained. 
The obstinate audacity of a bronze figure seated 
precariously on a block which is completely out of 
scale with that figure’s size awakens in us a 
kinetic malaise; its literal improbability, however, 
is canceled when one absorbs the fact that the 
block is there, at that disturbingly tangential 
angle, in that particular size, because it is con- 
ceived as a purely visual element, corresponds 
to a need for that particular degree of concentra- 
tion at that particular point. The sculpture then 
comes alive. 


| MOVE ON, by way of intense contrast, to the 
large retrospective of Zadkine’s work at the 
Maison de la Pensée Frangaise. It should, I be- 
lieve, eventually be considered in relation to that 
of Lurgat’s tapestries which have been on view 
at the Musée de I’Art Moderne. Zadkine’s exhibi- 
tion, like his lifework, is hugely ambitious. The 
scope and quality of that ambition are almost 
wholly admirable. The enduring intensity of his 
preoccupation with Cubism, the personal, ba- 
roque inflection he has given to its language, his 
attempt to reinstate the human figure as a cen- 
tral, sculptural subject, his preoccupation with 
the public monument—all are interesting, sympa- 
thetic, sometimes exciting, and, of course, open 
to question. 

Large pieces like The Destroyed City, The Fe- 
male Prisoner and The Phoenix lead one to recon- 
sider the possibilities of a renewal of figuration 
in the publicly commemorative work of art. Both 
their limitations and the beauty and power of a 
recent Gilioli exhibition at Louis Carré’s make 
one feel, however, that both the rise of abstraction 
and the particular complexity of “the burden of 
our time” are converging, in a double movement 
of history and art history, to crush the figurative 
monument. 

In this exhibition, whatever its weaknesses may 
be, we have the fruits of a long and gallant career. 
The almost inexhaustible invention, which draws 
its variety and strength from a sense of excitement 
about the possible metamorphoses in the human 
form, amounts to an almost choreographic sense 
of body movement. This is witty sculpture, 
grounded in a literary culture, concerned with 
assimilating and expressing a general intellectual 
climate into its plastic texture. At its best, it pro- 
duces a remarkable fusion of symbol and plastic 
device. Thus, Orpheus’ lyre is his body, the Mes- 
senger’s message lies coiled in his viscera. In the 
modest, exquisitely modeled Poet with Bird, a 
winged form grows from the head’s left cheek. 
In the projected model of a monument to Jarry, 
we have the terrorist of the spirit seen, in appro- 
priately ironic apotheosis, rather like a Bernini 
saint with a difference, seated on his bicycle. That 
bicycle in turn reposes, with greatly comic 


aplomb, on a bed of chunky, cloudlike forms. 

I have spoken, however, of “the devices.” Zad- 
kine’s sculpture at its worst seems willed and 
invented. This is partly due to an abiding tech- 
nical problem—an inexactness of scale, and a 
frequent flagging of energy. Zadkine manages very 
well to establish a central core of energy from 
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his larger compositions radiate. He is not, 
igwever, always equal to the task of animating 
ie figure or group to its very extremities. Unlike 

» Matisse figures, which are remarkably self- 

wtained, these tend to fade out toward their 

les, merging with the surrounding air or end- 
sy arbitrarily. A work like The Destroyed City is 

» example: the clenched fist terminates the 

sre with a mere visual exclamation point, adopt- 

the bravado of Mestrovic in a plastic situation 

id for a subject which required the most extreme 

pecaN by suggesting a relationship between 

Jedkine and Lurcat. I would not want to over- 

that relationship, but rather to suggest that 

be scope of their ambition, their technical compe- 

fence as illustrators, and the rather official char- 

Facer of their careers bestow a certain kinship 
} upon them. 

Lurcat’s position on the French scene is, of 
course, of an extremely special kind. It is linked 
jo the extraordinary postwar renaissance of the 
tapestry for which he is so largely responsible. 
This retrospective exhibition includes a great num- 
ber of his early paintings. No single one of these 
yaguely Surrealist and somewhat Picassesque 
works need detain us for an instant. Lurgat came 
into his own as the founder of a movement. The 
rediscovery of the great Gothic fabrics, the re- 
definition of the tapestry in terms of these early 
sources—and the militant rejection of the seven- 
teenth-century aesthetic which attempted to as- 
dimilate the medium to the functions of painting 
—provided the program for this movement. I have 
frequently had the impression that the rediscovery 
of the Apocalypse tapestries at Angers played, for 
the weavers and designers of Aubusson, somewhat 
the same role as the discovery of primitive art for 
modern painters. 

I think we must say, however, that Lurcat’s 
gilts, though great, have not been quite equal to 
the task of revival. Whatever the purity of his 
intentions, there is, in his style, in his “drawing,” 
in his composition and color, a vulgarity which 
relates him to the bright, ingenious, comfortable 
chic of many children’s-book illustrators. His sub- 
jects are rooted in French tradition, his bright 
fabrics are conceived in terms of an ingenious 
and charming iconography. He has used folklore 
and myth, revived the use of the légende (drawn, 
generally, from medieval fabliaux, from proverbs 
or from the repertory of modern poetry, frequently 
of a “progressiste” tone—Aragon and Eluard, for 
example), and of the mille-fleurs, all very adroit- 
ly. The enormous fabrics conceived as woven 
Monuments to the fallen heroes of the Resistance 
and the victims of concentration camps, the depic- 
tions of peace and the horrors of atomic warfare 
ate almost cosmic in scale; their size, ambition 
and clarity tend to bully one into submission. 

Turning, however, from them to the fabrics of 
the Aubusson ateliers now at the Pavillon de 
Marsan, one is relieved to discover that con- 
temporary tapestry is not necessarily and ex- 
clusively dominated by Lurcat and his fellow 
illustrators, Jullien and Picart-le-Doux. Artists like 
Piaubert, Adam, Mategot, Prassinos, Grimm and 
Beaudin bring to the tapestry a painter’s sensi- 
bility. The lesson to be learned, then, from Nicolas 
Bataille, from Baudouin de Bailleul, from Bau- 
metz, from all the great medieval weavers and 
workmen, was not that we must adapt or invent 
4 complicated iconography to illustrate our public 
occasions, but simply that our buildings and 
homes can, if we so desire, be warmed and en- 
livened by the play of shapes, textures and colors, 
lively and subtle, commanding or decorative, in- 
sofar as the limits of the medium are kept con- 


sistently in mind, by a designer who is, above all, 
an artist. 


Annette Michelson 
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The James Collection, an English phe- 
nomenon of the 1930's . . . the “language 
of the wall” . . . a carefully neutral ex- 
hibition for Australia... 


as collector Edward James is living somewhere 
in America, and, with one exception, the pictures 
at his English home, West Dean Park, Chichester, 
have not been exhibited for many years. The 
exception is Tchelitchew’s fearsomely arty por- 
trait of Dame Edith Sitwell in a long gown, posed 
rather provocatively, as if for a picture of the 
Holy Virgin, but with a piece of paper in her lap 
and a large quill pen in her hand, and with a 
tricky exercise in linear perspective as a back- 
gound. This picture has been hanging in the 
Tate Gallery for a considerable time and has now 
been joined for an indefinite period by sixteen 
more paintings and drawings from West Dean 
Park. Two of them—a drawing and an ingenious 
double portrait composed of still-life elements 
more efficiently but less imaginatively put together 
than De Chirico’s bric-a-brac philosophers—are 
also by Tchelitchew. The others are by Dali, 
Magritte, De Chirico, Berman and Picasso. They 
were acquired by Edward James in the thirties. 

Considered as one man’s deliberate choice, this 
group of works will not make sense to anyone 
who has grown up since the war, unless he or 
she happens to be a student of the recent history 
of taste. The three oils and the large pastel by 
Picasso have been wonderfully well chosen, but 
there never was and never will be a time when 
the other things could appear to the unprejudiced 
eye to be anything but ludicrous or pretentious 
beside them. 

The three oils by De Chirico may well belong 
to the early period, but if they do they are unin- 
spired examples. The one with an arrow—which 
for want of documentation has been labeled 
“Metaphysical Composition” by the Tate—is a 
very poor relation of The Evil Genius of a King 
in the Museum of Modern Art, dilatory in draw- 
ing and composition, bright and cheap in color. 
The solitary example of Magritte depicts a black 
clock on a marble mantelpiece, with a locomotive 
steaming out of the top of the fireplace, and 
bears the title Time Transfixed. It is an excellent 
demonstration of his contempt for the art of 
painting, and the red herring of a title rates a 
grin, but as an idea for a male personage the 
picture is too contrived; it is one of Magritte’s 


Picasso, Sleeping Girl; at Tate Gallery. 
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more disingenuous puzzles and has nothing of the 
startling simplicity and frankness of his best 
images. The five paintings by Dali were commis- 
sioned by the owner and conceived as decorative 
panels: as such, one would not expect them to be 
anything more than a parade of his high finish 
and mania for double images; but one of them, 
the strictly bloodless carve-up called Autumn 
Cannibalism, although cluttered with mementos 
from other Dalis, does make a contribution to his 
Surrealist imagery. The interlocking of the figures 
has become so confused that the limb which 
pushes a spoon into the female of the species has 
to appear from nowhere, and Dali hasn’t been 
able to resist the temptation to make the hand 
which squeezes the female’s “epithelial tissue” 
produce the image of a bald head; but if the 
picture’s main image could be extricated it would 
make a capital poster for Tennessee Williams’ 
Suddenly Last Summer. 


Tue earliest of the Picassos is the enchanting 
1905 Nude with a Pitcher, painted in browns and 
dusky pinks, which was at one time in the Reber 
collection. Two others—the pastel and an oil— 
were done in 1923, and present different aspects 
of the way in which Picasso was mitigating the 
solidity of the Neo-Classical giantesses of the im- 
mediately preceding years. The large pastel 
retains the typically plump and placid counte- 
nance of the giantesses, but the modeling is less 
ruthlessly sculptural, and it is one of a small 
group of wholly captivating works in which the 
big, dumb faces are topped by pretty hats. The 
painting of the same year, Woman in a Red 
Armchair, is a superb example of the humanizing 
effect produced by treating a carefully composed 
work as if it were a rough oil sketch. The face 
of the Sleeping Girl of 1934 is painted in a light 
blue and a brilliant green, and the same colors 
are used for the hands—blue for the right hand, 
green for the left—and one “reads” the blue as 
light and the green as shadow almost without 
thinking about it. This image of repose was 
painted in the same year as the bullfights, which 
are among the most violent works Picasso has con- 
ceived, and it underlines the fact that Edward 
James was doing his best to avoid the more 
inventive and the more “barbaric” aspects of 
Picasso’s genius. 

On the face of it, this makes his interest in the 
ingenuities and fantasies of Tchelitchew and Dali 
only the more inexplicable. But he was by no 
means the only English gentleman whose collec- 
tion at that time betrayed a choosy attitude to 
Picasso and an uncritical acceptance of Tche- 
litchew. Some of them found the Surrealists less 
acceptable, but the aspect of Surrealism repre- 
sented in James’s collecticn disclosed enough 
concern with perspective and anatomy to pass 
muster, for these collectors were supporting an 
ersatz Renaissance. It had an eloquent spokesman 
in the Parisian critic Waldemar George, and 
Edward James and his friends were trying to 
patronize an art which, to quote one of George’s 
most persuasive remarks, “without changing the 
face of the world, overturns and transfigures its 
soul.” It still remains incredible that a man with 
so subtle an appreciation of one side of the art 
of Picasso was drawn to the cold, academic vir- 
tuosity of Tchelitchew and Dali, and felt com- 
pelled to acquire bad De Chiricos rather than 
none at all, but it is fascinating and rather moving 
to see along one wall of Gallery 21 at the Tate 
the petrified remains of a gentlemen’s conspiracy 
to “revive the genius of the Occident.” 


Warne for a bus outside the Tate, and gazing at 
one of the walls that are still pock-marked by the 
bombing, I noticed that several of the holes came 
in pairs and that a couple of rough gashes under- 
neath them would turn them into faces. Some 
workman with a sharp instrument in his pocket 
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| Special Christmas Feature 
d — The Editors announce 
for publication in December: 
Chartres: An Encyclopedia in Stone 
By JEAN GARRIGUE 





Several years in preparation, this brilliant literary docu- 
ment is the longest work ever to appear in the magazine. 
It is certain to become a celebrated example of a genre 
rarely practiced in our time: a literary work of major 
stature which is at the same time a subtle and evocative 
essay in art criticism—an exemplary combination of pic- 
torial, historical and poetic interpretation. 


New subscribers may use the blank on page 70 to begin 
their subscription with the December issue. 
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By GEORGE ROWLEY 


O major artist has suffered more 

than Ambrogio Lorenzetti from 
time and accident and from the 
failure of successive generations tp 
distinguish his paintings from the 
imitations of the great throng of his 
admirers. This book cuts boldly 
through the accumulated errors, 
stripping away false attributions, 
establishing the artist’s style on the 
basis of the definitely documented 
works, and effecting a_ brilliant, 
imaginative reconstruction of works 
lost or destroyed. 168 pages. 20 
plates plus 8 in color. 834 x 11%. 


2 vols. $20.0 
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Dubuffet, it would be pleasant to have examples 
of some of the source material of his art so close 
at hand, and if, furthermore, they were photo- 
graphed by Brassai they would probably acquire 
a “timeless” quality that Dubuffet’s art may not 
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drils made by wet runs that forms the dominant 
image. It has taken on the aspect of an aerial con- 
figuration, as if it were an announcement from 
another world, and resembles those presentiments 
of unknown modes of being which inform the art 
of Odilon Redon. 
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Save a feeling that I ought to be saying some- 
thing about English Contemporary Art, but as | 


write, the season has scarcely started, and so far ®that clean look of all fine printing —for 
the most consequential event connected with the 5 
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Art Gallery of fifty pictures, by seven artists, which 
are being sent on a tour of the state galleries of 


Australia, under the auspices of the British Coun- find, at Western, not only careful print- 
cil. As a rule the Council takes an enlightened view | > Ree : - 

of the contemporary situation, and some of its ing, but complete facilities—including 
shows at the Venice Biennale have been brilliantly 
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against the wall. 

The best things on view were by Keith Vaughan, 
but I find it difficult to be enthusiastic about his 
work. For years now he has been trying to produce 
something equivalent to a Cézanne bathing pic- 
ture whilst moving with the times, and I suppose 
it's a pretty admirable ambition in its way. Quite | WE STE RN NEWSPAPER 
frequently he manages to juggle more or less flat 
strips and patches of olive green, khaki, blue and 
black into a pattern which gives his canvas an even 
glow of color, and although he is a great respecter | 
of the surface, he simultaneously produces limited 
spatial effects; but the content of his pictures goes _ 
to pot in the process. I think that it’s only because 
Cézanne used figures that Vaughan goes on put- | 
ting male nudes in his pictures: they don’t really : 7 
fit into his world of color patches, and they get printers of ARTS 7 
to be so flattened and pushed around that they 
become spineless and moronic. 
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New Acquisitions 
at the Whitney Museum 


The Whitney Museum has placed on tem- 
porary exhibition (October 15-November 
9) sixty-nine works of art which it has 
acquired since May 1, 1957. The show in- 
cludes forty-two paintings, thirteen sculp- 
tures and fourteen water colors and 
drawings. The new acquisitions have been 
made both through purchase and gifts to 
the museum’s permanent collection of 
American art. Included in the group is a 
collection of eleven works acquired for the 
museum by the Friends of the Whitney 
Museum; it comprises sculpture by Sey- 
mour Lipton and Raymond Rocklin and 
paintings by Carmen Cicero, William Kien- 
busch, Joan Mitchell, Kenso Okada, Abra- 
ham Rattner, Jon Schueler, Ben Shahn, 
Reuben Tam and Jack Tworkov. Among 
recent purchases made directly by the 
museum are a bronze torso by the late 
Gaston Lachaise, Edwin Dickinson’s The 
Fossil Hunters and Enrico Donati’s Gore 
et Mandra. Gifts to the museum include 
works by Theodore Brenson, William 
Brice, Robert Goodnough, Alfred Leslie, 
George Morrison, Philip Pearlstein, Walter 


Plate and Adja Yunkers. 


Philip Pearlstein, Uprooted Tree (1956), brush and ink on paper. 
Gift of John Preston in memory of Morgan O. Preston, 1918-1944. 
Whitney Museum of American Art. 










a start by agreement on a certain set of nega- 
tives. Certain artists are drawn together by their dislike of 
or dissatisfaction with a number of the same things. From 
these rebellions come a number of positive actions by indi- 
viduals which are shared and understood by the group. There 
is a chain of action and reaction, there are violent disagree- 
ments, some attempts at verbalization, much defense of posi- 
tion. Some outsider can be expected to give it all a label, and 
suddenly, there is an avant-garde. 

It sounds simple, but it is a very complex and mysterious 
event. It cannot be fabricated or foreseen. It is sometimes 
stillborn. Sometimes it is swallowed up in a bigger wave which 
comes too close. Often—in fact, always—it dies of success. 
Sometimes it is temporarily lost and lives a subterranean life 
only to turn up again years later. Whatever its nature and 
goals, it must obviously represent an authentic, new perception 
of art. 

The most recent avant-garde movement in America has been 
labeled Abstract Expressionism, and | will accept that term 
in its inclusive and uncritical sense. My attempt here is to ex- 
plain the origin and motivations of this movement insofar as 
one single participant, limited by his own nature, experience 
and perception, can do so. I do not advise anyone to take my 
word as final or even accurate. I see things my way, with my 
involvement. It is practically law in my group that everybody 
agrees to disagree with everybody about everything—which 
implies, I think, that we are still alive and functioning. What 
may appear from the outside as a solid front is like the mole- 
cule: all movement inside. It is a group which no one really 
belongs to. (This fact, properly understood, would be the key 
to the open, intense and diversified quality that is still charac- 
teristic of the movement.) 

To explain the motives and content of the avant-garde is 
actually sinning against the etiquette of the group. To explain 
I must attempt to clarify, to rationalize, to evaluate, and this 
has been a tribal taboo left only to wives and critics to violate. 
Others have raised ambiguity to a fine art, but my own (fatal?) 
impulse is toward clarification. Of course, ambiguity is much 
the safer way to discuss anything, and curiously, I am for it 
insofar as it admits that true comprehension is a poetic act. 
There still lurks in my mind, however, the feeling that there 
is a clarity which encompasses these ambiguities and does not 
violate them, and I am here attempting the low road of clarity. 


< PRESENT avant-garde coalesced as a movement in the 


This paper was originally given as a lecture at the symposium 
on “The Role of the Avant-Garde” at the University of Florida, 


Gainsville, Florida, earlier this year. 
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Ep itaph for an Ava nt- Garde The motivating ideas of the 


Abstract Expressionist movement in America as seen by an artist active on the New York scene. 





BY JOHN FERREN 





years immediately following World War II. but the major 
figures shared a rebellion against the intellectual climate, not 
to speak of the privations, of the thirties. This took the spe- 
cific form of a reaction against, first, American Regional 
painting. 

By this I mean the Benton-Curry-Wood school and the 
Rivera-derived WPA murals of the time. These painters seemed 
to us inexcusably blind to the pictorial discoveries of the 
School of Paris and therefore to be painting retrogressively. 
We disliked the subservience of art to political propaganda 
which their art represented. We found that, even on their own 
terms, the Regional painters did not present a picture of 
America that corresponded to our own experience either as 
social fact or in its emotional meaning. The Iowa farms painted 
by Grant Wood seemed to us—and still seem—like dream 
fantasies of the ideal, immaculately clean farm owned by the 
most prosperous, happy farmer. (Maybe Grant Wood was the 
most Surrealist painter of the period.) Strangely enough, 
America in the thirties seemed to be uniquely the Middle 
West; nothing bordering the two oceans was admitted into the 
museums, the art magazines or the popular press—perhaps out 
of a fear of contamination with foreign parts. Somehow, “social 
significance” left us cold, as an aesthetic and as a credo. Not 
all of us at the same time. Some were converted early and 
some late, but by 1940 it was understood. 

Our second rebellion was against the School of Paris; in 
particular, against Cubism and Surrealism. And this particular 
rebellion requires explanation, for it was double-edged. Find- 
ing so little artistic nourishment here, we looked abroad as so 
many American artists had done in the past. The native at- 
tempts to imitate European styles did not satisfy us. When we 
looked at our American Cubists, it seemed to us that they had 
taken only the manner of a great intellectual discipline and 
used it to jazz up the same factories and farms and bridges as 
the Regional painters used, adding no more than a certain 
basic dryness and sterility. (It is still a shibboleth of American 
art criticism that to be dry is to be American.) We later re- 
jected Cubism totally, or at least we think we did, but for 
very different and serious reasons. We came to see it as the 
modern academy, the new province of the industrial arts, more 
suitable perhaps to the flood of mass-produced interior deco- 
ration. Cubism was a body of intellectual precepts concerning 
reality which showed us how and why to make a picture we 
no longer wanted to make. 

Surrealism made its inroads in the late thirties and early 
forties and quickly won official support and acclaim, only to 
end up in hosiery advertisements. Here again, we rejected it 
and for one of the same reasons we rejected the Regional 
painters: its practitioners used a retrograde technique, this 
time mainly from the seventeenth century. Also, our local 
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practitioners were a little “specialized” in their subconscious 
drives. 

But the idea of the subconscious, the techniques of chance, 
and a concern for the depths of the inner life: these took hold 
as a powerful influence. They remained a part of our thinking, 
soon to join other ideas in the general ferment of a new point 
of view. These other ideas were: the two-dimensional surface 
of Cubism, the free form of Miré and Kandinsky, the primi- 
tivism of Klee, the end-all of Mondrian, the color of Matisse 
and Bonnard, the genius pure and simple of Picasso. We are 
all the sons of our fathers, and there is no denying that most 
of our fathers were European. However brutal it may be, re- 
jection is part of revolution. Each of us, in some way or 
manner, and in varying degrees, has rejected the father we 
may still love: the intellectual, decorative discipline of Cubism; 
the bourgeois, seductive, indoor stuffiness of Matisse, Bonnard 
and Vuillard; the cliché dream of Surrealism. In the end we 
reacted against the awful shadow of the School of Paris. Ab- 
stract Expressionism managed to step out of that shadow. That 
is why the Europeans are now following us; that is why we 
now have a little shadow of our own. 


I T HAS been said that Abstract Expressionism was a marriage 
of Abstraction and Surrealism. It is a half-truth, and as 
such, a misleading one. For one thing, it was a three-way 
marriage. The fact that Jackson Pollock was a pupil of Ben- 
ton, then influenced by the abstract Picasso and then by the 
Surrealist André Masson is not without meaning here. The 
stubborn temper that made Benton deny Europe and paint the 
Middle West which he knew is present in Abstract Expression- 
ism. And the essential principles of Abstraction, that “pure 
form and color have emotional significance,” and of Surreal- 
ism, “that human experience of life goes inwardly in depth 
as well as outwardly,” were adopted by us—but in their fusion 
they were radically altered and became something else. 

World War Il—or rather, the situation brought on by the 
war—created an atmosphere in which these elements of revolt 
were turned into a body of work different in kind and quality 
from anything that had come before. Some of us went to war; 
others, for whatever reasons, did not. In New York, the war 
cut off the French imports, and the galleries and museums 
suffered the loss of their staple product. Some French artists 
came here, and our contact with them did two things. It re- 
moved the aura of Olympus which still surrounded Parisian 
art for many of us, and it produced a direct and fecund influ- 
ence on certain artists. Pollock was definitely influenced by 
the exhibited works of Masson, and Arshile Gorky, by Sur- 
realist doctrine in the person of André Breton. 

At the end of the war, certain artists had already estab- 
lished a foothold in the galleries, and others returned to their 
studios with a more sober feeling and a stand-offish attitude 
toward the clichés of American life. Behind them was an ex- 
perience which gave a new and different meaning and stature 
to the profession of being an artist. They founded a Club 
where loud and vital arguments were held. They took over 
abandoned lofts, painted them white and began to work again. 
It is no accident that contemporary painting used lots of black 
and white. It didn’t come from the sunlit fields—it came from 
white lofts in dirty buildings on dirty streets and from the 


inner resources of the mind. Its beginning was urban, of the 
city. It was an art of the individual, lonely and in rebellion, 
even if the rebellion was muted. 

It was not a question of knocking over other gods. It was a 
question of finding your own reality, your own answers, your 
own experience . . . We discovered a simple thing, yet far- 
reaching in its effects: “The search is the discovery.” Picasso 
had said, “I don’t search. I find.” We lacked the confidence 
for such an arrogant remark. We discovered instead that 
searching was itself a way of art. Not necessarily a final way, 
but a way. I remember that around the Club in the late forties 
the word “evaluation” was taboo. We looked, and we liked it 
or did not; we did not give it a value. We took it as part of 
the search. Our feeling was the reverse of the motto “I don’t 
know anything about art, but I know what I like.” We knew 
something about art, but we didn’t know what we liked. 

This was indeed the realm of ambiguities. But why did we 
savor these ambiguities? And why didn’t we make the usual 
evaluations? Because we then conceived of a different arrange- 
ment of things new and old. We had judged the old things. 
Cubism adhered to balanced structure and left out the demonic. 
Matisse adhered to color but tied it to a woman’s skirts. Sur- 
realism seemed like pictures from the Sunday supplement; 
Klee went to the primitive and tied it to a civilized wit; 
Kandinsky started out fine and pure, and then went to the 
Theosophists’ heaven. Picasso became a public character— 
less the “hero” artist. 

Our new arrangement was, quite simply, no arrangement. 
We kept all the elements of painting—those that we knew or 
felt—suspended, as it were. We faced the canvas with the 
Self, whatever that was, and we painted. We faced it unarmed, 
so to speak. The only control was that of truth, intuitively felt. 
If it wasn’t true to our feeling, according to protocol it had 
to be rubbed out. In fact, painters boasted of their paintings 
as a tangible record of a series of errors, and invited X-rays 
so you could see more. 

These were “real gone” times, and I do not recommend 
them without reservations. The valuable element was the ques- 
tioning search for the basic motives of painting: the insistence 
that they be real, and a willingness to let the appearance of 
the picture follow the fact. In this period, if a picture looked 
like a picture, i. e., something you already knew, it was no 
good. We tried to make a clean slate, to start painting all over 
again. Some of us found monsters. Some of us found a paint- 
ing. Some of us found painting. 

The painters of this period shared certain ideas about paint- 
ing and about the process of painting. They did not—and still 
do not—share a style of painting. Each one of them has a 
style of his own which is increasingly individual and personal. 
It is the outsider who has capitalized on a “look” and made 
it appear a style. 


Ws THESE painters had in common was a general creative 
attitude which developed against a specific background or 
artistic “climate.” 

Probably because American art has been culturally pro- 
vincial and been allowed to rest mainly in the hands of 
millionaires and museums, the American public has had its 
taste more firmly rooted in the comfortable nineteenth-century 








Epitaph for an Avant-Garde 


art of France than in any other. Twentieth-century ideas like 
the scientific concept of matter as energy or the Freudian 
concepts of human motivation have influenced the artist pro- 
foundly but the public much less so. Moreover, there is ne 
canon of values, either ethical, political or religious, which 
the public accepts as a way of bridging the old and the new. 
Therefore the artist cannot be expected to reflect in his work 
an established code of values. On the contrary, he is sensitive 
to the discrepancies of modern life, and finds himself actually 
engaged in the making of values. His creative energy is thus 
expended not only on purely plastic problems but also in an 
integration of human values. The avant-garde does not reflect 
public values; it gives its values to the public. 

If contemporary painting has been concerned, on the one 
hand, with the subjective as a means of cognition and inspira- 
tion, it has also been very objective in regard to the means 
of painting. French painting abandoned illusionistic space at 
the turn of the century. It restored the integrity of the two- 
dimensional surface. We grasped the meaning of this restora- 
tion with a seriousness and possibly a provincial naiveté that 
was never intended by its inventors. By doing so, we found— 
in our innocence—a new kind of pictorial space. The Cubists 
had flattened and localized. A Braque is a contained object 
there before your eyes. We had greater pressures and wider 
spaces to compress. The space spilled over, out and beyond 
the confines of the canvas. We found ourselves with a pic- 
torial space which was less finite, less easily contained, full of 
energy; not the negative space between two planes, but a 
space in which the mind moves freely and which permits a 
flux of emotion instead of a timeless fixity. Comparing the 
classical concept of space which still haunts French painting 
to our space is like comparing a still photograph to a movie. 
A painting by Pollock “contains” time in a way that is new. 

Now pure Abstraction has been labeled anti-humanist— 
rightly so, in the traditional historical sense—and Abstract 
Expressionism has been labeled anti-intellectual—again, rightly 
so. But here we have a paradox. For anti-intellectualism has 
taken other—and infinitely more destructive—forms in our 
time, especially in politics. To the anti-intellectual in politics, 
the anti-intellectual abstract painter represents the egg- 
head par excellence. The political anti-intellectual has been at 
war with the life of the spirit, whereas the anti-intellectual 
artist has simply been against any a priori conclusion about 
what his picture should look like. This artist believes that truth 
of feeling makes demands beyond the confines of the intellect, 
but his anti-intellectuality needs to be seen in context. The 
artist is for art, and his motives are not to be identified with 
the political hatred of the intellectual. As a matter of fact, 
the artist has suffered from this hatred of the egghead quite 
as much as anyone else. But, in a curious way, anti-eggheadism 
did a favor for Abstract Expressionism. 


Ri UNFAVORED position of the artist in America was, I be- 
lieve, another major force in the creation of the American 
avant-garde. The avant-garde artist accepted his status as an 
outsider. He faced the consequences of this status, and then, 
curiously, derived some benefits from it. In the early days of 
the Club on Eighth Street, I remember often hearing the re- 
mark—I said it myself—“Well, we don’t sell anyway, so why 
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not?” In short, by accepting our isolation we acquired its re- 
wards. We were alone with ourselves; we painted by ourselves, 
and in some degree we became better acquainted with our. 
selves. Our complete divorce from the official art world, from 
magazines and the museums—in a word, our hopelessness— 
gave us the possibility of unknown gestures. The “crazy,” the 
“gone,” had no terror for us. We were in limbo. It was in 


this situation that Pollock kicked over his first can of paint 


. . . picked it up . . . saw the drip, and saw that it had an 
expressive power he could use. 

The familiar masterpieces of the past are not only mono- 
liths of accepted value and meaning. These monoliths also 
established conventions of deportment between themselves and 
the spectator. This deportment has been broken by Abstract 
Expressionism. The avant-garde work strikes (and this is the 
apt word) the unfamiliar spectator as bad-mannered. It is 
annihilating the conventional distance between the painter and 
his painting, and the painting and its public. This distance in 
the past had been respectful and polite. That is changed now; 
the avant-garde artist has substituted “immediacy.” He per- 
mits no barrier between his inspiration and his execution, no 
intellectual editing, no cleaning up to conform to some pre- 
conceived idea. He is in search of the unfettered act; and his 
painting is therefore the most personal kind of gesture. This 
is his risk and his responsibility; if his gesture is not authentic, 
his painting is merely an exposition of style. 

He is, then, much involved with himself. Abstract Expres- 
sionism solves the dichotomy of reality and abstraction by 
ignoring it. There is no longer a belief in an objective reality 
out there and a pure arrangement of lines and colors right 
here; there is instead the fact of a painted surface where both 
these elements meet with a third: the artist’s emotion. Cubism 
dealt with a new concept of the physical world, and Abstrac- 
tion and Surrealism dealt with new concepts of the interior 
world; Abstract Expressionism unites them by postulating a 
new concept of the Self and its role in art. This concept is 
intuitively grasped—which is not to say it is always under- 
stood—by the artists in their own varying ways. 


Bis CONCEPT of the Self is not a new cult of personality. 
It is not the nervous energy or motor activity of the artist 
which counts. Art isn’t therapy. The hand that falters because 
the artist is depressed or slashes because the artist feels anger 
is not necessarily making a work of art. Anxiety and anger 
(the violent emotions) or delicacy and precision (the lyric 
emotions) are like the paints: they are only tools by which 
the artist reaches beyond the cliché and the conventional re- 
sponse toward his art. To assume that they are more is to deny 
the power of art. We need to admit here a basic dogma of 
religion—that the true Self is Selfless—for without this guid- 
ing concept Action Painting is a sport and contemplative 
painting a form of onanism. 

Every revolution poses a central question. This, to me, is 
our central question: the relation of the Self to the work of 
art. If we fail to answer this question in a truly plastic and 
communicable form, then the younger generation will have its 
avant-garde task waiting for it. 

Closely allied to this is the more subtle and difficult ques- 
tion of the will. Since this movement has gone “Even unto the 

continued on page 68 
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evening session on November 19, Parke-Bernet’s major art sale of the season features a remark- 


Cézanne, Garcon Couché (1882-87). 


According to Ambroise Vollard, from whose 
collection the work originally derives, the 
boy beside the brook is Cézanne’s son, but 
the artist might well have chosen any other 
being. His concern is not to present the 
character of a personage, nor to present the 
pastoral charm of a figure at ease in nature, 
nor yet to capture the beauty of a tranquil 
landscape. He is intent upon achieving a 
balanced harmony of visual elements, with 
unity attained not through the drawing, but 


through the subtle relationship between the 


different surfaces of colors. 


able list of Impressionist and Post-Impressionist works. 





Ti Arnold Kirkeby Collection, comprising some thirty Im- 
pressionist and Post-Impressionist works, all of distinguished 
provenance and in most cases with extensive histories of inclu- 
sion in renowned exhibitions, will be sold at auction at the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries in New York on November 19. The 
auction will be preceded by a public exhibition opening on No- 
vember 14. Admission to the sale itself, an evening session, will 
be by card only. 

One of the finest collections of its period ever to come to the 


auction block. the Kirkeby assemblage covers a span that begins 
with Claude Monet’s Jean Monet dans Son Berceau (1867) 
and extends to Pierre Bonnard’s Fenétre Ouverte (1943). The 
Monet holds a curious position in the collection. Chronologically 
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the earliest work, it reveals the influence of Monet’s elders. 
Manet and Pissarro, and at the same time foreshadows the influ- 
ence which Monet was to exert on their later style. Manet is 
here represented by his Femme Debout dans le Jardin de 
Bellevue and Pissarro by his Vue de Pontoise: La Route d’ Auvers. 

Most fully represented of the Impressionists is Renoir, with 
no less than four works: Tétes d’Enfants, Etude de Tétes de 
Femmes et d’Enfants, La Couseuse and Jardin a Sorrente. On 
the fringe of Impressionism are Berthe Morisot, with her La 
Mare aux Oies, and Degas, with Deux Danseuses en Jupes Vertes. 

The solitary geniuses of the late nineteenth century, Cézanne 
and Van Gogh, contribute Garcon Couché and Bateau a ’ Amarre 


respectively. Of the Intimists, Vuillard offers Au Bord de la 
Seine, and Bonnard La Jeune Vendeuse de Fruits, Apres le 
Thédtre and Renée, in addition to the previously mentioned 
Fenétre Ouverte. Signac, the champion of Seurat’s Pointillism, 
is represented with Les Bateaux Pecheurs en Partance and 
Cherbourg: Le Bassin-a-Flot. 

An early Picasso, his madonna-like Mother and Child, holds 
a double interest, for on the back of the work appears a sensi- 
tive charcoal study of a nude girl. The Fauves present Vlaminck’s 
River Scene, Rouault’s Crépuscule: Paysage Légendaire and 
Matisse’s Fleurs et Céramique. School of Paris works include 
Utrillo’s Le Lapin Agile a Montmartre, Sannois and Une Rue 





Renoir, Jardin a Sorrente (1881). 


In the autumn of 1881 Renoir made his first trip to Italy. He 
was delighted with Venice, and in the museums he conceived 
a new respect for the Venetian masters. Renoir pushed as far 
south as Naples and Sorrento. As a result of his Italian trip 
he revised his Impressionist conceptions of color and gave 
more importance to line. The effects begin to make themselves 
felt in Jardin a@ Sorrente—and not only so far as technique is 
concerned. The classically garbed flower gatherers are very 
distant cousins indeed of the hearty, plebeian girls he had 
earlier depicted along the banks of the Seine. 
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Rouault, Crépuscule: Paysage Légendaire (ante 1937). 


One of the rare canvases of Rouault that offer a promise rather than 
a threat, this peaceful evening scene brings the New Testament into 
an Arcadia that resembles the Breton countryside, with figures stand- 
ing bowed as if to the notes of the Angelus ringing from an unseen 
church steeple. Crépuscule points up the affinities between Rouault 
and Ensor, who could present Christ entering the city of Brussels. 
Equally visionary, equally expressionistic, but here reverent rather 
than derisive, and folkloric rather than apocalyptic, Rouault could 
present his white-robed Christ against a very contemporary and very 
French village and lighthouse, blessing the lowly of this earth. 
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One of the rare canvases of Rouault that offer a promise rather than 
a threat, this peaceful evening scene brings the New Testament into 
an Arcadia that resembles the Breton countryside, with figures stand- 
ing bowed as if to the notes of the Angelus ringing from an unseen 
church steeple. Crépuscule points up the affinities between Rouault 
and Ensor, who could present Christ entering the city of Brussels. 
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Matisse, Fleurs et Céramique (1911). 


This dazzling work dates from the same year that gave us the Red 
Studio masterpiece in the Museum of Modern Art. Several years 
earlier Matisse had been following the work of the Cubists atten- 
tively, and for a time had sympathetically muted his own palette. 
His attaining of a rich and independent maturity is marked by a 
return to brilliant color, a return which is fully triumphant by 
1911. Fleurs et Céramique makes evident not only his delight in color, 
but his unfailing picture sense, his gift for flawless placement. Para- 
doxically, these gifts were an obstacle for his reputation; critics 
suggested that he was simply incapable of perceiving anything ugly 
or sinister in existence. But Matisse was persuaded that the role of 
the artist is to be an artist, not a prophet, reformer or propagandist. 









de Village, and Modigliani’s two three-quarter-length portraits. 
Madame A. Eyraud-Vaillant and Portrait of a Gentleman, as 
well as Segonzac’s Nature Morte aux Pommes and Dufy’s 
Le Pur Sang. 

Of the distinguished exhibitions in which various works in 
the Kirkeby Collection have appeared, the earliest in date is 
the 1900 Exposition Universelle at Paris. which presented 
Renoir’s La Couseuse. The Renoir Jardin a Sorrente was ex- 
hibited two seasons ago in the Cleveland Museum’s “The Vene- 
tian Tradition,” as well as in an earlier show at the Fogg Art 
Museum. The Garcon Couché of Cézanne has figured in exhibi- 
tions at the Museum of Modern Art in New York, the Art 
Institute of Chicago, the Yale University Gallery, the Worcester 
Museum and the California Palace of the Legion of Honor. 
Matisse’s Fleurs et Céramique was featured in the 1952 Matisse 
exhibition presented at the Museum of Modern Art, the Cleve- 
land Museum, the Art Institute of Chicago and the San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Art. The 1954 Rouault exhibition in Milan 
displayed Crépuscule: Paysage Légendaire, which had also 
been shown in “Masterpieces of Twentieth-Century French Art” 
at the National Museum in Stockholm. As for the Van Gogh 
Bateau a& [Amarre, it has been displayed not only in major 
exhibitions at the Stedelijk Museum in Amsterdam. but also at 
the 1938 Venice Biennale. 

All works figuring in the Kirkeby sale of November 19 are 
illustrated, sixteen of them in color, in a luxuriously produced 
catalogue prepared by the Parke-Bernet Galleries. 


Signac, Les Bateaux Pecheurs en Partance (1925). 
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Bonnard, La Jeune Vendeuse de Fruits. 
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Words and Pictures Two current exhibitions—“French Book 





Illustration” at the New York Public Library and “Etchings for Modern Poetry” at the Morris 


M... OF Us first read Ulysses in the serviceable practical 
shape of a Modern Library Giant. not in the elaborate edition 
with the Matisse drawings. Some people can remember an illus- 
trated Bible from their childhood, and a fascination with the 
picture of the children of Israel at the Red Sea. In Little 
Women there was a picture of Beth hiding in the closet after 
taking belladonna. A book called Pinafores and Pantalettes 
was illustrated by pictures of children, predictably, in pinafores 
and pantalettes! Perhaps the fantasy life of childhood is so 
powerful and over-arching that no illustration, be it ever so 
banal, literal, stupid, ugly, or offensive to adult eyes, can mar 
the effect of words and pictures together. Nowadays. of books 
in daily use, only children’s books are regularly illustrated and 
decorated. It is a mark of approaching adulthood that the 
ratio of text to pictures changes: as you get older your books 
have fewer pictures, and it is only the very, very young, those 
who cannot even really read. whose reading matter consists of 
more picture than text. 

Art books are the exception, because the art edition of a 
book comes into the world on the assumption that you have 
read the text, as with Ulysses, and now want a different expe- 
rience of it than “mere” reading; or, presumably you have the 
entire text in your mind, as with certain classics: or, perhaps 
you want to have some new, fresh, “whole,” experience with, 
say. Baudelaire’s poems illustrated by Matisse. Art books are 
picture books for adults, a return to that undifferentiated world 
where reading is like seeing, when your reading is itself so 
unabstracted that you read words as if they were pictures: you 
have still to learn that, rather, the words should make pictures 
in your mind so you don’t need them on the page. The adult 
picture book reverses learning, in a sense. 

If the illustrations in such books are to stand in their own 
right as created visual things, they may fight with the text and 
will not ideally “illustrate” it. Yet if the illustration or decora- 
tion merely interprets the text, as a performer interprets music. 
that may be equally unsatisfactory; perhaps it offers an inter- 
pretation which with the reader’s own—suppose 
Toscanini were reading a score and at the same time heard 
Charles Munch conducting from that score. It’s no solution to 
have writers illustrate their own books, because most writers 
are not artists and might destroy with indifferent skill what they 
create with genius. Imagine the misfortune of reading Women 
in Love illustrated by Lawrence himself! 

Should books be illustrated at all? Or is this category of 
artifacts irrelevant for us? It speaks of a lost unity, a marvelous 
synthesis of the feelings and faculties which everything in 
modern life is bent on destroying. Indeed, the very process of 
printing. paper manufacture. reproduction of plates, advertise- 
ment. distribution and sales—the whole chain of events that 
produces these luxurious art books—is the very thing that defies 
or denies that unity and synthesis. Experiences of daily life. 
from the ringing of an alarm clock which is ugly, necessary 


conflicts 


Gallery—pose many questions on visual illustrations for the literary image. 


BY SONYA RUDIKOFF 


and phenomenologically revolting. to the putting-cut of milk 
bottles containing hastily written communications of no beauty 
and only pragmatic importance—modern experiences are frag- 
mented, partial. flat, without dimension. I’m not suggesting that 
the note to the milkman should be an illuminated manuscript: 
that would be a misplaced emphasis, like weaving the material 
for your own underwear. But in a modern life of split and 
fragmentation. does the grown-up picture book actually restore 
the lost unity. does it actually speak to us? 


a AT WILL depend on who writes the book. who does the pic- 
tures or decoration, what feelings and conceptions were behind 
the project. At the New York Public Library. there is an exhi- 
bition (continuing until December 16) devoted to French book 
illustration in the postwar period, with some very interesting 
examples of the problems. pitfalls and infrequent successes in 
the making of these picture books for grown-ups. (Only one 
page of text and one illustration were displayed for each of 
the examples, so the experience of seeing them cannot be the 
same as holding the books and reading continuously in them— 
if, that is, one can even conceive of such reading in such books.) 

For instance, there are the fables of La Fontaine illustrated 
by Chagall’s etchings (Tériade, 1952): simple, tender, scratchy, 
evoking a sweet and sometimes affecting conception, and yet 
specifically illustrating something referred to in the text. which 
it faces; one of the Biblical etchings, Abraham and the Angels, 
shows exactly that. A rather different relation to the text is 
shown in Dubuffet’s lithograph for Quilleric’s Les Murs (Edi- 
tions du Livre, 1950): it faces a poem beginning. “Voir le 
dedans des murs/ Ne nous est pas donné,” and it reveals a 
typical Dubuffet white-on-black figure trying to be transparently 
inside a wall! This is illustration of the most literal kind, and 
it becomes a problem especially with modern poetry which 
does not isolate its object in the way dramatic and narrative 
verse do. The task of illustrating modern poetry seems to exert 
certain pressures to be “modern.” as. for example, in the use 
of Gris lithographs for a Reverdy text which has no relation to 
the plate. In some sense, the object should be seen as slightly 
beyond both text and illustration. so that they both point to 
it rather than translate each other; and the problem would be 
to illustrate by analogy, not by equivalence. 

Matisse as an illustrator manages to do this: his drawing for 
a rondel of Charles d’Orléans shows a very French woman’s 
face, coifed and medieval, which seems to convey not the text 
itself but something the text speaks of; it resembles but does 
not equal “Demourray je ainsi/ En merencolie?” And Matisse’s 
lovely line portrait for a Baudelaire poem (Les Fleurs du Mal, 
Bibliothéque Francaise. 1947) may be the same face we’ve 
seen before. in White Plumes for instance. but it still has a 
singular and fresh life as it illuminates what Baudelaire speaks 
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Henri Matisse, drawing (1950) for Poemes by Charles d@’Orléans; at New York Public Library. 
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Esteban Vicente, etching for poem by Peter Viereck. Illustra- 
tions on these pages at Morris Gallery. 


of in his lines about “the dark enchantress”: Si vous alliez, 
Madame, au vrai pays de gloire,/ Sur les bords de la Seine ou 
de la verte Loire,/ Belle, digne d’orner les antiques manoirs. . .” 
Matisse was not necessarily the best illustrator for Baudelaire 
(and others in the book are not so successful) ; in some respects, 
Rouault might have been better, yet the Rouault plate for Les 
Fleurs du Mal suggests only Rouault, and not the text at all. 
As an artist, Matisse was no less serious than Rouault, but 
Matisse could absorb the decorative into his sensibility without 
an inexorable dichotomy between the decorative and meaningful. 
He can be abstractly decorative, as in the illustrations for Jazz 
(Tériade, Verve, 1947), but he is not frivolous as, say, Picasso 
often is—for instance, in his illustration for Reverdy’s Le Chant 
des Morts (Tériade, Verve, 1948). Mir6é shares with Matisse 
the ability to be decorative and serious at once: his aquatint 
for Michel Leiris’ Bagatelles Végétales is lovely in itself, and 
is sufficiently indeterminate to accompany the text but not to 
seem to be translating it at a “higher level.” Nor does it sug- 
gest a willful accident of juxtaposition, as in Zao Wou Ki’s 
lithograph for Harry (Editions Euros, 
1950). 

Of course Miré is the more considerable artist, but that’s not 
the only reason. Picasso is also considerable, but his illustrations 
are not: his ostrich, bees, doe and butterfly for Buffon show him 
at his sweetest and weakest, possibly because his gift does not 
bear well the modification that illustrating imposes: a Picasso 
illustration tends to “cut up.” Ours is an age of highly personal 
art, when the art is the person in a way that would have been 
inconceivable for the monks busily illuminating those manu- 
scripts. But a consciously decorative minor treatment may be no 
more successful: Antoni Clavé does Rabelais in “Picassoesque” 
style (Gargantua, Les Bibliophiles de Provence, 1955) and adds 
archaistic touches in his little pictures of the tissotier, the 
alchymiste, horologier, herbier. The effect is one made familiar 
in modern Christmas cards—the modern-primitive, with stained- 
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Yunkers, etching for poem by Theodore Roethke. 
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glass color and “unself-conscious” suggestion of tapestries and 
enamels. This is a rather moyendgeux way of illustrating a 
sixteenth-century book! In contrast, Buffet attempts to be con- 
sciously major in illustrating the Crucifixion. I’m sure it must 
have seemed very “right” to someone, but it actually turns out 
to be vulgar and offensive. Sometimes Buffet can invest a 
bare still-life or interior with some gaunt power, but in this 
instance, when such feeling would be appropriate, he cannot 
do so. It is as if only the traditionally sensuous subject of still 
life could move him to expression through the impoverishment 
of means. This is an example of willed illustration; the artist 
does not respond to the object but forces it into his idiom. 


Tus SAME problems of response to a text, personal art and 
the decorative can be seen in the portfolio of etchings and poems 
on view at the Morris Gallery (November 5-18). This project 
was begun in 195] at Atelier 17; Peter Grippe and Morris 
Weisenthal have finally brought it to publication and presented 
it to view. The portfolio of original etchings done expressly for 
twenty-one poems will also be available in an edition of fifty 
numbered copies, with an introduction by James Johnson 
Sweeney, and selling for $350 each. Obviously this is a very 
special portfolio. The poems, by various authors, were written 
right on the plates, in most cases in the poet’s own hand; each 
is surrounded by or embedded in an etching, different for each 
poem. The poem and etching together make a page, almost a 
picture, seventeen by twenty inches. The problem of relative 
prominence of text and illustration is greater than in the books 
because the illustrative treatment cannot be continuous; each 
plate is a single instance, like a picture, and yet not a picture. 
Physically, the portfolio is handsome; but many of its pages 
do not live up to the whole project’s expectations. 

These poems are the sort that do not bear much illustrating. 
For instance, what kind of illustrative or decorative material 
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Willem de Kooning, etching for poem by Harold Rosenberg. 


Helen Phillips, etching for poem by André Verdet. 


would be satisfactory for Dylan Thomas’ poem “The hand that 
signed the paper felled a city”? Peter Grippe’s etching surrounds 
the poem and at first glance the page looks well. But then you 
see the hand, the people lying “felled”; the five fingers referred 
to in the poem seem actually to count the dead as the poem says. 
This is disturbing; the page looked better when the etching was 
seen more abstractly. Lipchitz’ etching around a German poem 
by Hans Sahl is much better because it doesn’t seem to translate 
or identify; nor does it overbalance the poem visually. The 
design of these pages must have raised questions: Should the 
etching be woven in with the poem or kept separate and deco- 
rative? Should the poem appear in a cloud or in bands as part 
of the drawing, treated in a block, or as linear elements? Most 
of the artists decorated around the poem, even sometimes over- 
powering it, as in Salvatore Grippi’s etching for Richard 
Wilbur’s poem on mind. Ezio Martinelli made a very unified 
page for Horace Gregory’s poem about Hokusai; the whole 
feeling is linear, the writing of the poem connects with the 
scraggly drawing which suggests rock and waterfall without 
illustrating them, and the effect is very simple. Think of the 
challenge in illustrating a poem about Hokusai! 

Least successful are the pages of Hayter-like etchings around 
poems, as in Fred Becker’s for T. Weiss’s poem, or Calapai’s 
for William Carlos Williams, or Hayter’s own etching for a 
poem by Levesque; they have a sterile “designed” quality. 
Herbert Read’s poem with Ben Nicholson’s etching makes a 
unique page: poem and etching are each done separately on a 
small squarish plate, and they are placed vertically. This page 
presents the most purely abstract treatment in the portfolio; 
poem and etching relate to each other only spatially. In two 
other examples of separation between text and poem, Alechin- 
sky’s etching puts a poem by Dotremont inside the white body 
of an animal, against an intricate calligraphic ground of white 
on black, and, for Theodore Roethke’s poem, Adja Yunkers 
did a small vignette at the bottom of the page, leaving the poem 


written out as on a page of manuscript—very simple and clean, 
and there was no attempt to “decorate” the page further. In 
contrast, the example of least separation was Helen Phillips’ 
all-over treatment of André Verdet’s poem, which made the 
poem visually confusing. I’m not sure how much, in this genre, 
poems should be readable, but I can’t think that such an effect 
is desirable, nor would a poet welcome it. 

Perhaps the most striking thing in the portfolio is how little 
the texts were used in a visual linear way—as, for instance, 
Miro or Stuart Davis treats letters and words. Here, usually, the 
etcher keeps away from the script, and works around it. None 
of the pages shows any special treatment of the poem as line: 
If taken spatially, the poem is in an unbroken plane, perhaps 
arched over, as in Salemme’s etching for Morris Weisenthal’s 
poem, or as a mass, or as the plane of the page itself on which 
the decorative material is imposed. Only De Kooning places 
the poem (Harold Rosenberg’s) across the top in a narrow 
plane like a brush stroke, and works in the title in a white scrawl 
on the black mass in the center. This page has perhaps the 
most unstiltedly pictorial quality of all; it is also one of the 
least “composed” in the whole portfolio. Another that avoids 
the composed design is Esteban Vicente’s black, blotchy etching 
for Peter Viereck’s poem, but here the effect is more diffuse, 
and the page has an accidental look which is, however, more 
alive than many of the others. 

How should such a page be viewed—as a design, a poster, or 
as a composition, or as a modern, even Abstract Expressionist 
painting, or as a trouvaille from a notebook or scratch-pad? In 
what way and to what degree does the text matter? Here are 
twenty-one rather different versions of the problem. Matisse, 
speaking of his own procedure in book illustration, said he 
thought the central requirement for it was a rapport with the 
literary character of the work. Apparently, illustration must in 
some real way answer the text, not merely translate or compete 
or assist at a monologue. 





Sculpture by Painters 


An exhibition of the familiar and the unexpected. 


ae featured at the Galerie Chalette (October 15- 
November 29), a handsome and wide-ranging exhibition of 
sculpture brings together a host of names more familiar to the 
art world for their work as painters. The exhibition, which 
includes sixty-seven pieces, affords an unusual opportunity for 
viewing the varied approaches by which an artist attacks a 
medium not generally considered his own. In some, as in the 
Bonnard Girl Bathing, with its gently awkward pose, its rich- 
lustered surfaces, one senses the painterly approach transposed 
somewhat intact from Bonnard’s paintings on a similar theme. 
In the Delaunay Relief in White, it is the recurrence of the 
concentric, circular images that is familiar. One can catch, 
perhaps, in the writhing and intricate mass of Jackson Pollock’s 
small terra cotta, the suggestion of the painter’s style, but in its 
forms it is actually closer to the work of a younger sculptor like 
Rocklin than to Pollock’s famous late paintings. In other works 
the results are unexpected—the Derain Crouching Man for 
example is a rough, almost primitive piece that one would not 
readily associate with the suavity of the French painter. 

The sculptural accomplishments of certain artists in the 
show—Degas, Renoir, Matisse, Picasso—are by now well known. 
But the Chalette exhibition also presents others—Vantongerloo, 
Beckmann, Masson, Weber—whose three-dimensional work will 
come as a complete surprise to the unspecialized viewer. 


Pierre Bonnard, 
Girl Bathing (bronze). 


Jackson Pollock, 
Sculpture (painted terra cotta). 


Max Weber, 
(polychromed plaster). 





Robert Delaunay, Relief in White (plaster). 


André Derain, 


Crouching Man (stone). Pablo Picasso, 
Standing Figure (bronze). 
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Hyde Solomon An intense synthesis of landscape motifs and painterly 


finesse informs the artist’s new work—which is featured this month at the Poindexter Gallery. 


I. OUR current eagerness to analyze, classify and record what 
is still taking place, there has lately been much discussion of 
the sequel we might expect to follow the still thriving school of 
Abstract Expressionism in New York. Zealous viewers on every 
hand claim detection of this or that tendency as the principal 
successor, but we are probably in error if we assume that the 
next phase of our art will be represented by a single direction. 
Within the flexible limits of this prevailing style, there are 
sufficient individual variations to point the way to a multi- 
plicity of new directions rather than a single line of develop- 
ment. Some indication of the shifting emphasis in current paint- 
ing may be found in the work of Hyde Solomon, a painter who, 
while participating in the general climate of Abstract Expres- 
sionism, points toward an art which once again concerns 
itself more directly with intelligibility and to which a revitalized 
perception of nature is fundamental. There is, even in the 
freest and most abstract of his landscapes, a structural order 
and clarity, deriving from a sense of nature’s order, as opposed 
to an art which conceives of the painter’s activity or the 
painting process itself as the only meaningful expression in a 
world of chaos and disorder. 

Hyde Solomon’s present style was given its first form on 
canvas about seven years ago, and in successive exhibitions 
during this period there has been apparent a continuous expan- 
sion of his scope with an increasing boldness and fluency in his 
performance as a painter. In his most recent work, which is on 
exhibition this month at the Poindexter Gallery (November 
3-22), he has attained new heights of expressive power based 
on a maximum interplay of spontaneity and control, and on a 
fervent and joyous response to nature. It is a harking back to 
Wordsworth—“Nature then to me was all in all .. . and I have 
felt a presence that disturbs’”—the infusion of the visual world 
with human emotions, the investing of landscape with the 
burden of human longings and aspirations and the elation of 
their release. Color and brush stroke are brilliantly deployed 
in these large landscapes, the one intense and vibrant, the 
other fluent, yet precise in its clearly intended function, with 
both operating integrally to build the series of climaxes of 
which the painting as a whole is the culmination. 


N.. IN his mid-forties, Solomon has been painting for nearly 
nineteen years. During mcst of that time he has lived and worked 
in a small top-floor apartment in an old house at the western- 
most end of Bank Street in New York’s Greenwich Village. 
Without the presence of the paintings or the artist, these 
studio-living-quarters would be quite anonymous, bespeaking 
no more than a simple and ordered existence. He is thoroughly 
urban, city-born and -bred, yet his paintings, from a com- 
paratively early point, have derived their inspiration from far 


Hyde Solomon in his studio. 
Photograph by Mottke Weissman. 


BY MARTICA SAWIN 


outside the city limits. During summers away from New York. 
which in recent years have been spent at Yaddo. near Saratoga 
Springs, he is able to absorb sufficiently from nature to nourish 
his imagination and fill his canvases in his city studio the re- 
mainder of the year. When he began to paint he studied at 
Pratt Institute and went to week-end sketch classes at the 
Art Students League, but the principal indebtedness he ac- 
knowledges is to Meyer Schapiro, whose classes at the New 
School he attended for many years. “Here,” he says, “the 
world of painting was opened up to me for the first time,” and 
he shares in the opinion of a whole community of painters 
that the hours spent listening to these lectures were occasions 
of revelation, as well as heartening experiences for an artist. 

His first exhibitions were held at the Jane Street Gallery, 
the forerunner of the many artists’ co-operatives now in exist- 
ence, which Solomon and several other painters founded in 
1945. He has also exhibited yearly since 1948 with the American 
Abstract Artists group and in the annual “New York School” 
exhibitions at the Stable Gallery. Since 1951 he has had 
three one-man shows at the Peridot Gallery and two exhibitions 
at the Poindexter Gallery. In 1957 the Whitney Museum ac- 
quired one of his paintings for its permanent collection. 

Photographs of some of Solomon’s earliest paintings, chiefly 
still lifes, show him already conversant with a modernist idiom, 
drawing heavily from Synthetic Cubism, although not yet 
fully resolute in the matter of abstraction, as one can observe 
in the Still Life of 1941. In this painting the objects have been 
at least partially broken up into planes, but he has been 
unable to relinquish the lovely natural form of a shell, which 
is treated three-dimensionally and lies unsupported in front of, 
not on, the uptilted table plane. Toward 1945 he moved into 
the realm of total abstraction, in the form of interlocking. 
generally rectilinear color areas in combination with a rather 
freely drawn black brush line. Even these ostensibly nonobjec- 
tive works were, the artist states, motivated by the feeling of a 
place; at that time it was the coastal landscape of Cape Cod 
and Maine, visited during the summers, on which he drew for 
the themes of his paintings. The coast, with its strong con- 
trasts and harsh silhouettes, he feels, prompted in him the 
severe and spare forms of these abstractions. Yet, near the end 
of this period, there is apparent, in such paintings as the 
Provincetown Abstraction of 1948, some hint of an inclination 
toward more organic forms and greater spatiality, seen in the 
crescent and ovoid forms and the apertures which the line traces 
out, in the convergence of the lines and the almost atmospheric 
openness of the upper left corner. The paint is still thinly 
washed on, but there is more freedom in the drawing and also 
some modulation within the individual color areas. 


l. 1949 he went to paint at the MacDowell Colony in New 
Hampshire, where he responded vigorously to the luxuriant 
denseness of his woodland surroundings (in contrast to the 
spareness of the seacoast), and was impelled to render this 
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Southern Landscape IV (1954); 
collection Meyer Schapiro. 
















































































Hills and Evergreens (1957). 











lavishness of nature with more vitality than the format of his 
abstract style permitted. Whereas it is possible for the junctures 
of land, sea and sky to be a matter of two or three lines and as 
many colors, the myriad tiny units of leaves whose progression 
builds the impenetrable woodland depth demand a treatment 
which establishes the mass through the particle, almost of neces- 
sity one which differentiates through color and light and touch 
of the brush. Diffusion, too, is strongly suggested, for the eye 
seeking to penetrate a thickness of foliage is constantly foiled, 
interrupted, led off in hundreds of directions simultaneously, 
all of them merging into a complexly woven fabric or screen. 
These considerations were some of the instigating factors in the 
changes which his painting underwent during the course of the 
next several years, until by 1952 they had emerged full-fledged 
in a style which has become known as “Abstract Impressionism” 
—a term which is only acceptable if one does not equate it 
with the “scientific” methods of directly recorded observation of 
nineteenth-century Impressionism, since it is arrived at by intui- 
tive processes, the observation and sensation being filtered 
through the memory and imagination. 

Essentially these new works were composed of brief strokes 
of color, running in overlapping series, in shifting directions 
just off the vertical axis. The lilting quality which characterizes 
each canvas is reinforced by every ascending stroke of the brush, 
blunt at the base and tapering at its upper end; each stroke is 
distinct, even through a multiple layering of colors; the varying 
relationships between the strokes within each series (a series 
being perhaps six or seven strokes with a common direction, 
color and plane which the eye tends to see as a unit), and 
between these and the strokes in countering series, make each 
portion of the canvas interesting to read as a fragment, while at 
the same time there can be no separation of any part from the 
closely woven fabric of the whole. Each color is carried through- 
out the canvas, sounding first as scattered and solitary notes and 
building up through increasing frequency to iis own crescendo 
or point of densest concentration, or sometimes recurring with 
a more uniform degree of force as a consistent counterpoint to 
the ascendancies of other colors. It is almost irrestible at times 
to view these paintings in terms of music, to see them as a mar- 
velous orchestration of tones, assigning each color to an instru- 
mental section of the orchestra and watching the painter as 
conductor summoning the notes from one and then another. 
building them up gradually to a climactic fortissimo. 


Ne there are no radical transformations in style in 
the work of the 1950’s there is a constant shifting about to 
search out new means within the basic premise. In looking at 
a number of these paintings from the last six years, so closely 
related in theme and execution, one is struck by the lack of 
repetition, of carrying over the solution of one painting to the 
next; the painting of each canvas seems to have been ap- 
proached as a unique experience which must be worked out in 
its own terms, without reference to other works. At one time 
there may be a very distinct separation of brush strokes, as in 
Southern Landscape IV (1954), in which the distinctness is 
sharpened by the dark ground, while at another the brush 
strokes are softened and blend into larger color areas, as in 
Hills and Evergreens (1957), or the softer, more bland areas 
will alternate in the same painting with the brusque dashes of 
paint and strokes which lengthen into lines. Line, when it does 
occur, is seldom extended or sweeping; rather it is broken and 
staggered as it establishes a direction counter to the prevailing 
slant of the strokes or stabilizes the silhouette of a mountain 
peak. With successive paintings color becomes more vibrant and 
more daring and the handling of paint more inventive and con- 
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trolled; the tempo quickens until he arrives at the tremendously 
activated canvases of recent months, in which the artist gives 
full sway to an ecstatic absorption in a nature which binds 
earth and sky in one single, pulsating rhythm. 


| in New Hampshire he first made the acquaintance of 
Mount Monadnock, and he has painted it year after year under 
many aspects. His mountain is always seen above treetops or 
across successive stages of rising ground. as the culmination of 
many upward-moving forms, and it is very different in character 
from Cézanne’s Mont Sainte Victoire lying remote yet guardian- 
like above the plain. Yet Solomon’s mountain paintings send 
one back to look at Cézanne’s last paintings of Mont Sainte 
Victoire to decide whether the kinship one senses actually exists. 
If one took the late Mont Sainte Victoire belonging to the Tyson 
Collection in Philadelphia, and removed the broad band of 
middle ground with its warm earth tones and its many hori- 
zontal forms, there would remain the mountain rising directly 
from the turbulent blues and dark greens of the foreground, 
into an equally turbulent sky, the color becoming dominantly 
cool and blue and the unit of composition being the small groups 
of diagonal and vertical strokes countering each other in a 
rhythmic interplay. The more immediate rise of the mountain 
would bring the whole landscape much closer to the picture 
plane, and, excepting the firmness and horizontality of the 
mountain’s outline, the effect would be not unlike that of one 
of Hyde Solomon’s landscapes, both painters building, by means 
of vigorous brush strokes and broken color areas, a convergence 
toward the mountain summit, a summit which draws the earth 
closer to a sky with which it is already strongly linked by color 
and treatment. 

The primary difference is that Cézanne’s earth and his moun- 
tain are still structures of utmost solidity and the mountain 
still retains its distance, while the contemporary painter accepts 
automatically the dissolubility of matter and the concept of all 
visible nature as a continuum (a concept for which Cézanne had 
to grope)—so that he is able without difficulty to maintain the 
integrity of the canvas surface while at the same time exploring 
progression in depth, with a resultant tension which links the 
two, surface and depth, in a dynamic unity. The intervening 
fifty years have made it possible and acceptable for an artist to 
dissolve nature and have us see it the more vividly, to bathe it 
in pure colors and quicken our responses, to abolish conven- 
tional space for the sake of discovering a more explosive space. 
but a fresh look at Cézanne in the light of a successor’s work 
reiterates with particular acuteness our century’s indebtedness 
to its great predecessor. 

The Mountain (reproduced in color) affords an opportunity 
to see Hyde Solomon’s full painting repertoire deployed at its 
freest and most complex. We observe both color and painting 
activity reach their highest pitch of excitement toward the 
mountain summit with a momentum which carries over into 
the tumultuous sky. At the base of the canvas the colors are 
predominantly cool—blues, greens, grays and lavenders. Then. 
toward the lower right, several notes of red are sounded and 
strokes of orange streak up away from the center and then 
toward it, pointing at once to the brilliant yellow-orange lying 
below the mountain peak like a ridge holding the glow of a 
late afternoon sun and, in the other direction, toward the massed 
concentration of pinks and oranges on the upper right periphery 
like the glow of clouds reflecting a setting sun or even the 
blazing sun itself. The red is carried upward through the banks 
of low-keyed red against the mountainside to the electric streaks 
of intense red which trace out the mountain shoulder, and then 
it diminishes in the rose-tinged whites of the peak. The tones of 


Portrait of Henry Niese (1957). 


Lake Country (1958); collection Sanitorium Associates. 




















































































Hyde Solomon 


the sky are mostly blues. greens and ochers, interspersed with 
white and flecked with bits of fragile turquoise and pale reflec- 
tions of the warm colors below. giving back the colors of the 
earth in a more billowing and weightless form. In the sky, to 
the left of the peak, is a group of converging strokes which 
echo and reinforce its climactic shape in a mirage-like dupli- 
cation, and to its right a pair of broad wavy bands of white 
counter the dominant vertical direction with their firm horizon- 
tality. The linear elements are kept to a minimum, the principal 
one being the lines of dark green which move diagonally to the 
right from the lower center, weaving through the other colors 
and reversing their direction to arch across the mountain face 
and anchor in place the bright blaze of orange, yielding then 
to the still stronger lines of the complementary red. 

The lower left portion of the canvas is the least strident, in 
direct opposition to the turmoil of the upper right; here the 
blues and lavenders are grayed and muted, and the brush 
strokes blend softly into each other, giving the effect of a valley 
lying in shadow or blurred by mist. The constant interplay 
between the shifting groups of brush strokes operates in depth as 
well as with regard for the tangibility of the canvas surface; 
the manner in which they overlap, the successive gradations in 
value and the flicker of the light underpainting and dark 
recesses create a spatial complexity and a dynamism—resulting 
from the tension between conflicting movements—which ani- 
mates every section of the painting. In addition, and too numer- 
ous to detail here, there are throughout the canvas beautiful and 
subtle passages of brushing and coloration which function within 
the rhythm of the whole and enhance its poetic imagery. 


Rs from the ascending crescendo of Mountain and from 
the surging verticality of most of Solomon’s paintings, Tidal 
Landscape is based on a circular movement. Dark staccato lines 
begin with a series of brown strokes at the upper left, deepening 
to a brown-black as they move down and around to the right 
in a succession of darting black strokes which lose themselves in 
the greens on the right, while a vibrant red, brush-drawn shape 
partially bridges the top of the circle. This striking red shape and 
several linear green flourishes are the strongest accents in 
a painting which is generally open and diffuse, concerning as it 
does the fluctuating elements of water and sky instead of the den- 
sity of the interior landscape. The yellows and pinks of the sky 
are picked up more faintly below as duller reflections in the 
shallow water and the frothy white clouds are undercut by 
gray-greens which echo the greens of the peripheral marshy 
landscape. The application of the paint here is greatly varied, 
clearly differentiated strokes contrasting with softer color areas, 
and the patina of knife-spread slabs of paint breaking into the 
more delicate brush textures. 

Several versions of Lake Country, one completed early in 1958 
and the other, Lake Country III, painted during the past sum- 
mer, demonstrate how rapidly the artist is moving away from the 
all-over treatment of the canvas in small units and from 
the dominant ascending movement which has characterized 
most of his work. In the earlier painting the brush strokes are 
almost uniformly brief and run close to the vertical axis; they 
are massed into larger color areas, but the sensation is one of a 
diffuse play of light over the entire canvas. By contrast, Lake 
Country III appears as a stormily romantic painting, with the 
dark baroque silhouette against the light of the sky which 
repeats its shape, and the diagonals pulling against the horizon- 
tality of the land toward the two opposed concentrations of 


activity on the upper left and right. The strong light-dark con- 
trasts, the boldness of the composition, the smeared streaks of 
paint cutting across the ranks of brush strokes are all new ele- 
ments in Solomon’s work and constitute a more vehement and 
expressionistic strain which one might not have anticipated from 
his gently lyrical and precisely ordered paintings of a few years 
ago. Face to face in the gallery with the procession of large new 
canvases painted since his last show in 1957, one is struck by 
the level of intensity that is maintained, by the energy, exuber- 
ance and fecundity displayed, while there is achieved at the 
same time a remarkable concurrence of intention and realization. 


l. THE artist's studio are many charcoal portrait studies, mostly 
of his fellow residents at Yaddo. These are spare, cleanly 
limned drawings, classic in that they eschew any trace of 
expressionistic emphasis or distortion. Nor do his portraits in 
oils manifest intensive feeling toward the subject; they partake 
more of the nature of exercises, possibly as an antidote for his 
involvement with the landscape. The Portrait of Henry Niese is 
a good example of the way in which his portraits are given 
interest as paintings. The subject is situated, almost confined. 
between the dark-green chairback and the gray and ocher band 
extending from the right edge of the painting to the point where 
it is broken off by the head and shoulders. The man looks 
directly at us; his face is turned almost fully toward us, while 
the chair’s back is turned almost squarely against us, and con- 
trasting with this rigidity and frontality is the comfortably 
turned torso and relaxed pose of the subject. The chief source 
of illumination is at the left; it glows through the ear, lending 
it a touch of red, lights up the right side of the face with the 
palest pink highlights, runs over the shoulder and down along 
the forearm in a spray of white touches which stand out sharply 
against the darker underpainting, and is caught in thin lines 
by the edges of the chair’s vertical supports. linking chair and 
figure. 

The elbow, crook of the arm, neckline of the shirt, chin and 
hairline all form related angles, and the rounds of head. 
shoulders and right hand too are related, the hand being given 
a suggestion of motion by the second outline appearing above 
it. A sketchy line of deep blue traces out the left hand, sleeve 
opening and one side of the chair, and a duller blue rims the 
neckline, eyes and ear. The green of the chair, the gray and 
yellow of the background and the red and orange spots of the 
foreground all find their lighter counterparts in the small 
touches of paint which model the face and hands. Each stroke of 
paint is almost a form itself, set off by an interplay of dark and 
light, providing, in a sense, an abstract counter-painting, coin- 
cidental with the rendering of the figure. In the subtleties of 
its intricate organization, the firm control and spontaneous im- 
provisation, this painting reveals, in a manner more objectively 
determinable than that of the landscapes, some of Hyde Solo- 
mon’s exceptional qualities as an artist, a painterliness that is 
so ingrained as to appear instinctive, a fundamental sense of 
order that gives even his most freely expressionist paintings a 
rational and intelligible foundation, and a sensibility of per- 
ception which freshens our own visual powers. 

He might be termed a painters’ painter—that is, he possesses 
the soundness and subtle mastery which a painter’s eye most 
readily distinguishes, a cleanness or lack of superficial faddish- 
ness which the painter is the first to recognize. If the public. 
dazzled by artistic gymnastics, can attune itself for a moment 
to quality, then his audience should be widespread. 
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Hyde Solomon, Mountain (1958). 


This painting is one of a series of the artist’s recent abstract canvases on 
landscape motifs. It is a particularly brilliant instance of his characteristic 
deployment of color and brush stroke in the interest of a lyric expression: 
the color is at once intense and exact, the touch of the brush fluent and yet 
precise in its intentions. Spatially, the painting is a complex equation of 
the visual and the conceptual. It derives on the one hand from its author’s 
subtle perception of light and form in nature—in particular, the impene- 
trable woodland depths in which all physical contours dissolve into myriad 
“touches” of light and shade—and on the other, from the conceptual neces- 
sity which fastens the painter’s attention on the integrity of the painted 
surface. It is this fidelity to both perception and painterly felicity which 
gives the work its special strength and distinction. 
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St. Lou IS Maste rpieces “Fifty Masterworks from the City Ar 


Museum of St. Louis,” most of them never before seen in New York, will be presented in a five-week 


benefit exhibition at the Wildenstein Galleries. 


A. extraordinary assemblage of treasures in the heritage of 
Western art will be on view in New York from November 6 to 
December 13 as the Wildenstein Galleries present “Fifty Master- 
works from the City Art Museum of St. Louis.” The display 
of these works, most of them never before seen in New York, 
marks the fiftieth anniversary of the St. Louis institution. A 
benefit show, the exhibition will at the same time serve to 
establish a principal fund for the museum; the annual income 
from the fund will be used to bring to St. Louis outstanding 
scholars whose knowledge will illuminate the masterpieces in 
the museum collections. 

Representing these collections in the Wildenstein showing 
are works that cover a span of four centuries. Earliest in date 
are two German pieces, Holbein’s Portrait of Lady Guldéford 
and Lucas Cranach the Elder’s The Judgment of Paris. The 
Italian paintings include Titian’s Ecce Homo, Tintoretto’s The 
Finding of Moses, Veronese’s Christ and the Woman of 
Samaria, Tiepolo’s Crucifixion, and works by Tosini, Strozzi, 
Magnasco and Bellotto. From the Flemish school come a 
triptych by Mabuse, a still life by Susi and Rubens’ Portrait of 
Marquis Ambrosio Spinola. A brilliant Dutch series presents 
Hals, Honthorst, Rembrandt (Portrait of a Young Man), Maes, 
Van Everdingen, Koninck, De Hooch and—skipping two cen- 
turies—Van Gogh (Stairway at Auvers). 


Tintoretto, The Finding of Moses (c. 1555). 


Rembrandt, Portrait of a Young Man (1662). 
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Holbein, Portrait of Lady Guldéford (1527). 


Escaping the civil and religious strife which turned most 
of his country into an insane battlefield for nearly half 
a century, Holbein went to Switzerland and then to Eng- 
land, where his work developed into the last great expres- 
sion of German Renaissance art. The portrait of Mary, 
wife of Sir Henry Guldéford, Comptroller to the Royal 
Household, is typical of the paintings which made Holbein 
the favorite artist in the court circles of Henry VIII. 














benefit exhibition at the Wildenstein Galleries. 


A. extraordinary assemblage of treasures in the heritage of 
Western art will be on view in New York from November 6 to 
December 13 as the Wildenstein Galleries present “Fifty Master- 
works from the City Art Museum of St. Louis.” The display 
of these works, most of them never before seen in New York, 
marks the fiftieth anniversary of the St. Louis institution. A 
benefit show. the exhibition will at the same time serve to 
establish a principal fund for the museum; the annual income 
from the fund will be used to bring to St. Louis outstanding 
scholars whose knowledge will illuminate the masterpieces in 
the museum collections. 

Representing these collections in the Wildenstein showing 
are works that cover a span of four centuries. Earliest in date 
are two German pieces, Holbein’s Portrait of Lady Guldéford 
and Lucas Cranach the Elder's The Judgment of Paris. The 
Italian paintings include Titian’s Ecce Homo, Tintoretto’s The 
Finding of Moses, Veronese’s Christ and the Woman of 
Samaria, Tiepolo’s Crucifixion, and works by Tosini, Strozzi, 
Magnasco and Bellotto. From the Flemish school come a 
triptych by Mabuse, a still life by Susi and Rubens’ Portrait of 
Varquis Ambrosio Spinola. A brilliant Dutch series presents 
Hals. Honthorst. Rembrandt (Portrait of a Young Man), Maes, 
Van Everdingen, Koninck. De Hooch and—skipping two cen- 
turies—Van Gogh (Stairway at Auvers). 


Tintoretto, The Finding of Moses (c. 1555). 
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Holbein, Portrait of Lady Guldéford (1527). 


Escaping the civil and religious strife which turned most 
of his country into an insane battlefield for nearly half 
a century, Holbein went to Switzerland and then to Eng- 
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wife of Sir Henry Guldéford, Comptroller to the Royal 
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the favorite artist in the court. circles of Henry VIII. 











St. Louis Masterpieces 






It is the French schools, however, that offer the greatest 
number of works in the show. Among the seventeenth-century 
masters are De la Tour, with his Young Man with a Pipe, 
Lorrain, with Villagers Dancing, and Tournier, with his Musical 
Party. The eighteenth-century selections comprise Largilliére’s 
Madame de la Martelliére, Chardin’s The Silver Goblet, Bou- 
cher’s The Dovecote, Fragonard’s The Washerwomen and Vigée- 
Lebrun’s Portrait of the Artist’s Brother. The rich and varied 
list of nineteenth-century paintings includes works by Delacroix, 
Corot, Millet, Courbet, Manet, Fantin-Latour, Sisley, Renoir, 
Seurat and Cézanne. 

Gainsborough is represented not by the portraiture which 
earned his livelihood, but by View in Suffolk, one of the land- 
scapes on which the English artist lavished his genuine love. A 
contemporary of Gainsborough, John Greenwood, is the earliest 
American in the show, followed by Copley, Earl, Bingham, 
Homer and Cassatt. Spanish painting extends from Zurbaran 
through Goya to Picasso, whose The Mother is the latest work 
included. 





$. Louis was a pioneer among communities of the United 
States in establishing a firm basis of municipal support for its 
museum. The City Art Museum, actually the successor of the 
St. Louis Museum of Fine Arts organized by Washington Uni- 
versity, was founded in its present legal status in 1907, and the 
law which created the institution at the same time provided for 
its support through property taxes. It is these municipal funds 
which are responsible for the acquisition of most of the master- 
pieces now going on display at the Wildenstein Galleries. Some 
of the works were acquired through private generosity, and the 
museum is proud to list thirteen Benefactors who have contribu- 
ted more than $50,000 in works of art or money. The large 
majority of the paintings, however, were brought together 
through scrupulous connoisseurship, a competent and careful 
application of civic funds. As the museum enters its second half- 
century of existence, Director Charles Nagel presents the New 
York exhibition as a tribute to the efforts of administrators and 
staff in past decades, and as an indication of the progress to be 
expected of the institution in the future. 


Picasso, The Mother (1901). 






Throughout his career Picasso has shown a restless curiosity and uneasiness 
that have impelled his art in a variety of directions. In 1901, the first year 
vhich he spent mainly in Paris, the twenty-year-old Spaniard studied, be- 
tides Egyptian and ancient Mediterranean art, and besides the old masters, 
the work of Degas, Renoir, the Impressionists, Van Gogh, Gauguin and 
Toulouse-Lautrec. The too-obvious influence of these immediate predeces- 
‘rs brought unfavorable comment from the critics of his 1901 exhibition, 
the first show he gave in Paris. The Mother, which dates from the same 
Year, reveals another and less-publicized influence, that of Théophile 
Seinlen’s “social realism.” At the same time the work foreshadows the 
moody pathos of Picasso’s approaching “Blue Period,” wherein social 
Protest is expanded into a melancholy commentary on the lot of all man- 
kind, Works like The Mother have been interpreted as a reflection of the 
Young Picasso’s own poverty-stricken surroundings. 
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Jean Baptiste Siméon Chardin, The Silver Goblet. 





















Bernardo Bellotto, View of Dresden. 

























Auguste Renoir, The Dreamer. 






Human-Lunar-Spectral (Torso of a Giant), 1957, bronze. (Derived from 
marble of 1950.) Collection Mr. and Mrs. Burton G. Tremaine, Meriden, Conn. 
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BY WILLIAM RUBIN 


A REMARKABLY complete retrospective of Jean Arp has been 
selected by James Thrall Soby and installed by René D’Harnon- 
court in the newly refurbished third-floor galleries of the 
Museum of Modern Art. In this case the task of selection was 
easier than usual, for Arp’s works are relatively few in number, 
and so it was possible to include all the important sculptures 
as well as a considerable sampling of wood reliefs, collages, 
drawings, prints and tapestries. In a few cases, where the stone 
would have been preferable (the white marble Torso of 1931, 
for example), Mr. Soby has chosen the bronze version, but this 
may have been due to difficulties in securing loans. In general, 
however, this distinction is unimportant, for though stone has 
a more attractive surface quality and incorporates an allusion 
to nature, bronze seems to me equally appropriate to the char- 
acter of Arp’s forms. I question the popular notion that the 
forms of his sculptures result from a dialogue between man and 
medium. The structures of Brancusi’s and Flannagan’s stones 
seem more conditioned by the material. Arp’s formal language 
has an independent, a priori character, and was first established 
in two-dimensional media. In fact, he only infrequently carves 
directly; the larger number of his sculptures are conceived in 
plaster, a medium which allows for growth and metamorphosis 
as the work progresses. The particular stone (or bronze) is 
chosen afterward for its aptness as a vehicle. 

Occasionally Mr. Soby accepted the enlarged version of an 
earlier sculpture where the original would have been better. The 
Human-Lunar-Spectral in the Dotremont collection, for example, 
which is scaled to the human torso, loses its “Human” dimen- 
sion in the monumental bronze (belatedly subtitled Torso of a 
Giant) that is actually on view. The source of this difficulty is 
Arp’s unusual habit of producing new and generally larger 
editions of the same piece, often many years after the original. 
Arp is disarmingly frank about this practice, readily admitting 
that the nature of the work changes as it is enlarged. Sometimes 
he makes compensating adjustments in its structure, but more 
often he simply indicates the new content of the piece by chang- 
ing its title. Thus Dream Animal, when enlarged, becomes Con- 
scious of Her Beauty. Arp probably enjoys the gamble involved, 
with its possibility of surprise effects; it appeals to the capri- 
cious side of his personality. 

In Arp’s case, installation constituted a greater challenge than 
selection, and Mr. D’Harnoncourt responded with a beautifully 
conceived exhibition. He faced two particular limitations. First, 
there is relatively little range in the size of the sculptures (only 
five of forty-four are much over a yard in height) ; second, Arp’s 
work involves little or no stylistic evolution. His development was 
hermetic, motivated by a single-minded search for the most 
perfect plastic realization of a poetic and formal language that 
was already clearly established in 1916. This search led him to 
adventures in media rather than style, his biomorphic, organic 
forms achieving their fullest embodiment in free-standing sculp- 
ture, to which he did not turn until he was past forty. 

Mr. D’Harnoncourt overcame the lack of large pieces through 
adroit staging, by which we progress from smaller to larger in 
such a manner that the forty-inch Ptolemy, the focus of the 
dramatic installation, has the impact of a monumental] sculpture. 
A similar principle obtains in the disposition of gallery space. 
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The novel arrangement of the main hall, with its piers and 
canvas wings, creates a continuous flow of space so that it is 
possible to circle the sculptures* while seeing them against a 
background that tends to screen out distractions. With newly 
installed lights providing a softer effect, the over-all appearance 
of the main hall is superb. 

In view of the absence of stylistic evolution in Arp’s work, 
the museum has wisely departed from its traditional chrono- 
logical approach, and with excellent results. The distribution is 
largely according to medium, the black stones being grouped 
in one section of the main hall, the papiers déchirés in one of 
the rooms flanking the entrance, and the white marbles in the 
other. This latter gallery is a hazardous, but in many ways 
rewarding, experiment in “white on white,” for the white 
marbles are set on white sculpture stands and are seen against 
flat-white walls. The result is the solicitation of intimate and 
nuanced contemplation, through which we become more aware 
of the distinctive surface character of the stone. 


| MOST important works of Arp’s early years as a Dadaist 
in Zurich are the wood reliefs, made by gluing flat cutouts one 
on top of another. Wood relief, like tapestry and collage, 
appealed to Arp because it was less linked than painting to 
realism and illusionism. Tied to the tradition of artisanship and 
to the notion of the precise machine-made object (important 
later in Arp’s sculpture, as it was in Brancusi’s), sawn wood 
was his antidote to what he considered the excesses of painterly 
virtuosity. The earliest reliefs, like the Forest and the Portrait 
of Tzara (somewhat disfigured by what appears to be a recent 
repainting), are less conventional than many which came later 
in their rejection of the notion of the field. By the word “relief” 
we ordinarily infer an a priori geometrically shaped field or 
“ground” from which the “figure” is relieved. In the elimination 
of the ground and the acceptance of an irregular outer contour 
Arp’s early reliefs move farther away from illusionism and 
closer to the state of pure objects. Such reliefs were rarer in the 
twenties, when they tended to be replaced by arrangements set 
against a conventional rectangular background, sometimes even 
reinforced by a framing device. 

The “automatic drawings” of the Dada years were among the 
most prophetic of Arp’s works. Their starting point was the 
notion of vitality, the movement of the creative hand. There was 
no preconceived subject matter, but as the black patterns formed 
on the surface, they released for Arp a series of poetic asso- 
ciations. Suggestions of plant life, animal forms, human physiog- 
nomies and organs began to emerge but were never brought to 
a literal level, the artist preferring then, as always, the am- 
biguous form that suggests much but identifies nothing. Many 
of these drawings appear to us wholly nonfigurative, but for 
Arp they always implied some relationship, however tenuous or 
elliptical, to the world of objects. Yet in their uncompromising 
flatness they are comparable to Mondrian’s works of that time 
and represent a more complete rejection of illusionistic pictorial 
space than had yet been achieved by Picasso or Kandinsky. 
When we compare these drawings with the “automatic” sketches 
of Miré and Masson made in the following decade, we become 
aware of their less casual, less accidental character; their con- 
tours are firmly and carefully drawn, and the black ink is evenly 
filled in. It seems that for Arp the data of automatism could not 
be accepted as freely as it later was by the Surrealists and, 
even more heroically, by Jackson Pollock. For Arp it was a 





*Human-Lunar-Spectral is an unfortunate exception. It is placed so 
close to the corner of one of the sub-galleries that it cannot be seen 
from the side that reveals it as a torso in contrapposto. 
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Portrait of Tzara (1916) ; collection the artist. 
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Bell and Navels (1931); collection the artist. 









Automatic Drawing (1916); collection Museum of Modern Art. 


starting point, but the image was always brought to a level of 
scrupulous “finish.” 

It was natural that, on moving to Paris, Arp should have 
been caught up in the Surrealist movement. In many ways Sur. 
realism constituted a formalization and extension of values 
implicit in Dadaism. Arp had anticipated Surrealism during 
World War I by making “automatic” poems as well as drawings, 
and it might be more correct to say that Surrealism was drawn 
to him rather than he to Surrealism. He met Breton around the 
end of 1923 and became a regular member of the group, partici- 
pating in the first Surrealist exhibition at the Galerie Pierre in 
1925. “Surrealism supported me, but did not change me,” Arp 
recalls. “It perhaps emphasized the poetic, associational side 
of my work.” But Arp’s development was too self-motivated’to 
be altered by external movements, and it is difficult to perceive 
any break in his work between the Dada and Surrealist phases 
or, for that matter, during his later career. 

The years 1925-29 were the heroic period of Surrealism, when 
the ideal of a spontaneous and imaginative art had not yet 
given way to the Daliesque notion of “hand-painted dream 
photos.” Masson, Giacometti and especially Miré were doing 
some of their finest work, the last-named assimilating much 
from Arp into his own style. Around 1930 Surrealism and Arp 
moved off in different directions. As the rest of the Surrealists 
surrendered to the new illusionism, only Miré and Arp persisted 
in the affirmation of the flat picture. Though he continued to 
show with Surrealists up to their last exhibition, organized by 
Duchamp and Breton in Paris in 1947, and under their banner at 
the Venice Biennale, Arp ceased to be an active and intimate 
member of the group. 

While Surrealism made a cult of the dream image, Arp, who 
curiously never remembers his dreams, preferred to “dream 
with his eyes open” on the world of natural objects. His turning 
to free-standing sculpture in 1930 was the natural outcome of 
his flight from illusionism and the concomitant desire to make 
his art-work an “object.” There is nothing tentative even in the 
earliest sculptures, the inevitable transition having been in 
preparation ever since the first wood reliefs. The biomorphic 
forms remain largely the same, only now they are carved or 
modeled. Among the less characteristic of his early sculptures, 
only Bell and Navels (1931) is reminiscent of the Surrealist 
constructions with which Giacometti was occupied. But the 
possibilities of this direction for free-standing sculpture did not 
seem to interest Arp. 





l. BOTH structure and title the Human Concretions of 1935 
fully confirmed Arp’s own direction as a sculptor. “Concretion,” 
he writes, “designates curdling, the curdling of the earth and 
the heavenly bodies. Concretion designates solidification, the 
mass of the stone, the plant, the animal, the man. Concretion 
is something that has grown.” This last remark is the key to 
the great gap that separates Arp and Brancusi, in spite of the 
superficial resemblance between their work. Brancusi’s ascetic 
sculptures are true abstractions, purified and distilled to the 
absolute essence of the subject; Arp is less interested in con- 
densing the subject than in discovering its poetic relationships 
to other things through formal ambiguities. Brancusi’s sculptural 
process is centripetal, demanding reduction to the simplest and 
most economical forms; Arp’s is centrifugal, the work growing 
outward from a nucleus and incorporating the sensuous and 
transient in its metamorphoses. 

As Arp’s concretions expand, they often surround and shape 
open space. These “holes” give the finished sculpture a more 
organic character and also intensify the mass. There is no 
linear contouring or cagelike containment of three-dimensional 
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space such as is explored by metal sculptors like Smith, but 
rather a classical alternation of solid and void. Only once did 
Arp experiment with surrounding a three-dimensional spatial 
core: the forms of the extraordinary Ptolemy, an entirely atypi- 
cal work curiously chosen as the focal point of the museum 
installation, wind smoothly around its center, rather than grow 
out from it. The difficulty here lay in making the forms narrow 
enough to allow the spectator to measure the space in the middle 
and yet massive enough so that they appeared not simply as 
frames for that space, but as independent sculptural entities. 
The solution could only be achieved by perfectly balancing the 
width of the surrounding forms with the spaces contained by 
them. The result is an unusual work in which the outer contour 
of the mass forms a simple and regular symmetrical silhouette, 
static and absolute in character, while the inner edges of the 
same mass define biomorphic and asymmetrical spaces, implying 
change and movement. 

The more purely abstract, metaphysical order of these opposi- 
tions separates Ptolemy from most of Arp’s other sculptures, 
which are charged with allusions, however remote, to the world 
of real objects. (The name of the ancient astronomer was at- 
tached later as a title, simply in reference to its metaphysical 
theme.) But while Ptolemy represents Arp’s perfect solution to 
the problem of containing three-dimensional space, it also repre- 
sents the only solution possible, given the constants of his style. 
This, I believe, accounts for its uniqueness in his oeuvre. His 
best possibilities of development lay elsewhere. 

Arp has created perhaps the last sculptural style deriving 
from a tradition leading back through Brancusi to the Greeks. 
As opposed to many forms of modern sculpture introduced by 
painters (Degas, Boccioni) or translated by sculptors from 
previously established painting styles (Lipchitz’ Cubism), it is 
inherently sculptural. However, like the style of Brancusi, it is 
cut off from the new directions of sculpture in the last decade 
or so. The essential process of the new sculpture, it seems to 
me, is not carving or modeling, but manipulating. While this 
is patent in metal sculpture (Smith and Stankiewicz), it applies 
equally to much work in traditional materials like wood (Nevel- 


Human Concretion on Oval Bowl (1935); collection the artist. 


son and Kohn). The antecedents of the new sculpture are not 
to be found in the classical tradition of Brancusi and Arp, but 
in Picasso’s relief constructions of 1914, Arp’s early wood re- 
liefs, Giacometti’s early sculptures and objects, and Surrealist 
objets-trouvés-aidés. The new sculpture is closer to Picasso’s 
Bull’s Head (bicycle seat and handle bars) than to his Cubist 
sculpture. 

While a perfect fulfillment of Arp’s creative personality, and 
perhaps for that very reason, his sculpture, like the mature 
painting of Mondrian, represents a dead end for the history of 
art. Unlike “break-throughs” such as the Cubism of 1911-14 
or Pollock’s work of 1949-51, it cannot serve as a starting point 
for others. Arp’s immediate heirs (Viani, Signori and Gilioli), 
like the depressing followers of Mondrian, have mistakenly 
tried to incorporate quantitative elements of his plastic language 
divorced from the deeply personal poetic sensibility from which 
they sprang, with cliché-like results. 

The smooth, anonymous “finish” of Arp’s sculptures reveals 
nothing of the dialogue with the material expressed by chisel 
marks, thumb prints or evidences of the blowtorch. In thus 
submerging the traces of the hand, he counters the main flow of 
modern art. Even Stone Formed by Human Hand seems the 
impersonal creation of elements. The papier déchiré collages, 
which Arp began in the early thirties, constitute the primary 
exception to his insistence on finish, and open directly upon the 
aesthetic concerns of recent painting. “I believe that they repre- 
sent a transition,” says Arp, “from abstract painting to ‘liberated’ 
painting, as I should like to call the new American painting.” 
But whatever the place of these torn papers in the immediate 
heritage of Abstract Expressionism, their role in Arp’s oeuvre is 
quite secondary to the stones and bronzes that have been the 
glory of his recent years. His emphasis on these collages reflects 
a natural desire to feel attached to the advanced work of younger 
men. But though his sculptures are remote from the taste of 
recent avant-garde art, they have a higher actualité—the con- 
temporaneity shared by the masterpieces of every epoch, which 
transcend their moment in history and remain forever fresh and 
alive. 


Ptolemy (1953); collection Mr. and Mrs. William A.M. Burden, New 
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Margaret Breuning: 


A new aspect of the Nordfeldt canon... 
figure pieces by Max Weber . . . I. Rice 
Pereira’s recent work . . . the New York 
debut of Aguayo. . . Majorca scenes by 
Stephen Etnier .. . 


Waren coLors by the late B. J. O. Nordfeldt 
will surprise many people accustomed to his oil 
paintings concerned with dynamic aspects of the 
sea. His is a sort of Box and Cox story—oils in 
the North, water colors in the South. Escaping 
from the winter’s cold in this city (although one 
would suppose that a Norwegian would be im- 
mune to our hiemal weather), the artist traveled 
variously in the South, setting down his reactions 
to the things seen in a medium which he may have 
felt accorded with the character of his themes, 
reflecting his empathy with them. Aside from the 
varied charm of these papers, there is the interest 
of observing Nordfeldt’s progress from realistic 
handling to a freedom of Expressionist technique. 
The early papers, recording motives drawn from 
Sante Fe in 1925, include a handsome still life of 
a fanlike cluster of pink flowers and a landscape 
of a road winding between low, verdant hills, both 
carried out in formal design and textured richness. 
It is impossible in this space to trace the subtle 
gradations in his style, which reached an appreci- 
able divergence in the 1951 Arizona papers; these 
display his ability to seize only the essentials of 
each subject in simplified, general terms, such as 
the clump of flowering cactus or the loosely piled 
pyramid of rough stones. The Mexican water colors 
of 1955 reveal a fully developed Expressionism; an 
example of this period is a figure piece of peons 
whose forms, heavily contoured by scribbled black 
lines, appear to be of the same substance as the 
pale background on which they are placed. The 
exhibition presents an engaging side of the artist’s 
oeuvre scarcely known previously. (Passedoit, 


Nov. 3-29.) 


A. EXHIBITION of figure pieces in oil and gouache 
by Max Weber, a concentration on one phase of 
his many-sided work, for all its wide variety of 
subject matter, brings a realization of the con- 
tinuity of his personal expression. Heading the 
show is a drawing of a man which displays power- 


Aguayo, Composition: Gray and Sand; at Ruth White. 


ful draftsmanship and sound knowledge of bodily 
articulations; it is labeled Academic, and an 

canvas of a young model might also be termed 
academic in its careful modeling of form and 
sensuous beauty of flesh. But his work soon gj. 
verged into a more personal guise, in which distor. 
tions and exaggerations of forms accent meatal 
and bodily characteristics in gesture and facia] 
expression. An Oriental note is often ap 

Byzantine or sometimes Persian, in a lavishness of 
opulent hues. The Harem is Oriental in subjeg 
and handling, a cluster of servitors engaged jp 
bathing a reclining figure, the group set against 
glowing roseate background. The artist’s inventive. 
ness of composition is illustrated by Tapestry, jy 
which a dense crowd of figures is woven into , 
continuous pattern, or by Acrobats, a remarkable 
spatial composition showing figures involved ing 
rhythm of swaying trapezes and looping ropes, 
This interposition of a linear rhythm is character. 
istic of many of his canvases in which it eu 
decisively through the substance of a colorful 
design. Music was always a favored theme with 
Weber; in such canvases as Wind Orchestra, with 
its row of impassioned musicians and their cop- 
ductor, or Trio, in which the figures ‘are almost 
submerged under their instruments, melody seems 
to escape from the paintings. Occasionally the 
music is an accompaniment to ecstatic dancing, 
A sketch of the well-known Hasidic Dance shows 
two ritual figures in rich-hued robes. In contrast, 
At Evening depicts a frieze of standing figures 
with melancholy faces, a Semitic note. Assured 
craftsmanship of fluent brushwork and richness of 
pigments adroitly related enhance the artist's 
original conceptions. (Downtown, Nov. 11-Dec.6,) 





Racenr paintings by I. Rice Pereira reveal how 
far she has been moving from the technique of 
her earlier brilliant glass designs. In them the 
arrangement of detail on surface planes might be 
said to hold the surface. Her present design is 
concerned with organization in depth, with no 
disharmony between the spatial composition and 
the surface patterning above it, while defining of 
forms with color and light achieves congruity, 
no matter how much individual forms differ. These 
large canvases do not present a closed design, 
since they seem to reach into the infinity of the 
empyrean. In Circuit of Light there is an appre 
ciable circular movement, involving all the details 
of the canvas in melodic motion. Paintings such 
as The Unknown to the Unknown contain large 
L-shaped forms—some solid black, others trans 
parent, sometimes appearing to be reflected in the 
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Stephen Etnier, Spring Planting; at Milch. 


color depths below—that dominate the design, 
linking mystery to mystery. Efflorescence of Time, 
yith its forms melting into space, is a time-space 
concept, as is The Time Is Now, its thrust of 
verticals, which suggest flagpoles, setting the 
whole canvas into vibration, but checked by the 
powerful, large area of red below them. It is 
sarcely needful to stress the artist’s superb crafts- 
manship that enables her to present esoteric 
themes in an impressive significance. (Nordness, 


Nov. 4-22.) 


hevavo, a Spanish artist now holding his first 
New York showing, has previously exhibited his 
work in a number of European international 
groups as well as holding one-man shows in Paris 
and Basel. His paintings here, carried out with 
impeccable brushing and purity of color, are land- 
scape compositions in abstract designs of a wide 
variety of shapes and forms. The juxtaposition of 
exquisitely modulated colors diversely related 
and a delicate radiance that seems to play over 
them, with no suggestion of contrasts of light and 
shade, lend vitality to the austerity of the designs. 
While in only one or two instances a light im- 
pasto has been added to heighten the substances 
of the color planes, they all suggest a textural 
quality—which greatly enhances their effect. An 
especially admirable painting is Composition: 
Gray, Pinks and Blue, in which the irregular 
forms are skillfully related below a sky tinged 
with mauve. Vertical is a striking design, and 
Textured Browns displays the artist’s ability to 
discover a vocabulary of style to express his con- 
ceptions. (Ruth White, Nov. 3-21.) 


Recexr PAINTINGS by Stephen Etnier reflect his 
usual preoccupation with shore and sea; a diver- 
gence, however, is his choice of Majorca as a 
theme. These scenes of Majorca are carried out 
with his familiar felicity of brushwork and able 
organization of detail, which even on the large 
canvases transfers his sensitive vision with no gaps 
in the texture of design. Majorca is a picturesque 
island, yet it is not on its picturesqueness, but on 
its pictorial values, that his paintings depend. 
Sunday Morning, carried out in an ambiance of 
light and color patterns with a sharp accent of 
balancing detail in the group of little figures on 
the cliffside, is impressive in its immensity of 
sea and sky stretching across the canvas, stressing 
the fact that space is here not treated as a void, 
but as a three-dimensional form enhancing the 
coherence of the design. In all the paintings, the 
attist’s sensitive perception of formal relations 
of shapes and forms is realized; it is through this 
screen of sensibility that he has viewed the world 
before him. Although the sparkle of light and 
color familiar in his work is absent in the majority 
of these scenes, the nice modulation of low notes 
is equally effective. Dredge is an example of a 
Plastic imagination which, from a dark form 

ting across the canvas involved in a shadowy 
environment, evolves a decidedly forceful design. 
(Milch, Oct. 27-Nov. 15.) 
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BEQUEST TO MUSEUMS from HUGO BALLIN COLLECTION 


The following bequest is quoted from the Last Wi!l and Testament of Mabel 
Ballin, deceased: 


“To any recognized museum which shall make application for a canvas painted 
by my husband, HUGO BALLIN, before the expiration of six months from the 
first publication of Notice to Creditors in my Estate, ! give such canvas as they 
shall request provided no former request for such canvas has been made and 
approved by my Executor. My Executor shall, in his sole discretion, have the 
right to determine whether or not the museum applying is a recognized museum, 
and his determination shall be final.” 


Inquiries mav be directed to— _ 
Executor, Estate of Mabel Ballin, deceased 
P. O. Box 8, Pacific Palisades, California 
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IN THE GALLERIES 


Modern German Art: As an encore to last year’s 
profusion of German Expressionist exhibitions 
supplementing the Museum of Modern Art’s, the 
present show offers its own digest of the move- 
ment from its antecedents in Munch and Ensor 
through its perpetuation in the work of Kokoschka 
and its transformation in the hands of Paul Klee. 
This is not just a serving up of left-overs, how- 
ever, but an assemblage of works of the highest 
quality, totaling some eighty prints, drawings and 
paintings, and including one sculpture, an out- 
standing item, Kokoschka’s self-portrait in terra 
cotta of 1907. This work is the realization in 
clay of the qualities epitomized in his painting; the 
deep, fluent modeling, the strained thrust of the 
head and agonized open mouth, and the daubs of 
bright color on the face strongly suggest Kokosch- 
ka’s oil portraits in a new dimension. Munch is 
represented by some of his well-known woodcuts 
and lithographs, The Kiss, The Embrace, Melan- 
cholia and Bohemian Wedding, and by an oil, 
Portrait of a Young Girl. The three Ensor oils 
belong to his later period, but are interesting 
nonetheless, particularly L’Offrande a la Rose with 
its central dancing figure poised on an upturned 
palette with brush, next to a book on Ensor amid 
a shower of colors and strange minuscule crea- 
tures, and the tiny Masques which is like a Wat- 
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Oskar Kokoschka, Algerian W oman (1930); at World House Galleries. 


teau with elegant, feathery trees arching above 
the festively costumed figures against a vista of 
the sea. Nolde is seen to especially good advantage 
in his Self-Portrait and in Russian IV, in which 
heavy black scraggles of beard and hair frame a 
violet face with light blue eyes centered with 
Nolde’s characteristic fathomless black pools; the 
loose, heavy strokes of paint run continuously 
through beard, face and tan fur cap and into the 
deep green background. Other notable inclusions 
are Erich Heckel’s Nudes on Beach, Kirchner’s 
Lutzowofer, Kurt Schwitters’ little dappled oil, 
High Mountains, Schmidt-Rottluff’s Blue Moon, 
Kokoschka’s Algerian Woman, and Klee’s water 
colors, North Sea Islands and Structural I, as well 
as his drawing Physiognomical-Metaphysical. 
(World House, Oct. 28-Dec. 10.) —M.S. 


Tenth-Anniversary Exhibition: The sumptuous 
catalogue for this anniversary exhibition can well 
afford to let the pictures speak for themselves. 
The exhibition, though it presents only a selec- 
tion of the European masterworks that have 
passed through the Janis Gallery in the last ten 
years (the gallery’s American artists were not 
included because of the problems of space), 
gives more than adequate testimony to the posi- 
tion which the gallery occupies in the realm of 








contemporary art. Bringing together major names 
and major works—Brancusi, Braque, Picasso, 
Matisse, Bonnard, Arp, Mondrian, Giacometti, 
Kandinsky—it is the kind of exhibition one de 
spairs of reviewing. One is finally content to point: 
to the stunning Kandinsky Improvisation No. 23 
(1911), a work of exciting modulations of soft, 
opalescent hues; to the small and_ beautiful 
Braque still life, Absinthe Glass (1910), with its 
easy, fluent breaks of color and form; to the large 
and commanding Bonnard, Still Life at the Open 
Window (1943). This last painting, handsomely 
structured in glowing and sunny yellows and 
reds, with its artfully managed pink stripes on 4 
cloth of paler pink, becomes at one point—where 
a stripe fails to emerge from the other side of a 
object lying on the table—a matter of sleight-of 
hand, one of those seemingly gratuitous tricks by 
which an old professional ends up a superb per- 
formance. (Janis, Sept. 29-Nov. 1.)—J.R.M. 

















Cambodian Wall Rubbings: The Weyhe Gal 
lery exhibits wall rubbings taken from bas-reliefs 
at the temple of Ankor Wat in Cambodia. The 
temple of Ankor Wat was begun in the ninth 
century by the Khmers, whose kingdom flourished 
from the ninth to the fourteenth century. In the 
fourteenth century the Khmers were conquered by 
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ihe Thai tribe, and thereafter the Khmer cities 
gd temples rotted quietly away in the jungle 
ytil their rediscovery by the French about 1870. 
The bas-reliefs of Ankor Wat extend through 
shout six miles of corridors within the temple. 
Because they were indoors, within corridors, these 
jgsteliefs have been reasonably well preserved. 
The gallery has some thirty-five large rubbings 
taken from the bas-reliefs, and hopes eventually to 
sequire about forty. The Khmers had a religion 
related in many ways to that of the Hindus, and 
much of the subject matter of the Ankor Wat 
reliefs is from the story of Ramayana. Several 
jvely rubbings relate to the story of how the 
gods gathered to churn the sea of milk. A par- 
ticularly impressive example depicts Suryavarnan 
Il, the king who built Ankor Wat, as he sits in 
court, in bejeweled state amidst delicate wall hang- 
ings and intricate filigree work. There is an exotic, 
lavish, sensual quality to these rubbings, with 
their lively, smooth-limbed and plumply rounded 




















Khmer draftsmanship is quite complex, with 
figures indicated in three-quarter view as well as 
in the more traditional straight-front or straight- 
side views familiar to us from Egyptian wall 
decoration. Some of the wall rubbings depict 
battle scenes from the Ramayana, and are full of 
the charging energy of rearing horses, lions and 
whirling, braceleted warriors. The gallery also has 
a rubbing of the writing of the Khmers. It is an 
exotic alphabet, composed of round, regular char- 
acters that are as curvingly plump as the limbs 
of the warriors. (Weyhe, Oct. 27—Nov. 29.) —P.S. 














Joseph Floch: A new and vibrant curtain of red 
has appeared in Joseph Floch’s recent paintings. 
As a background to his subtle and Derain-like 
ochers, greens, rubbed browns and blacks, the 
classical and assertive red jumps, demands and 
envelops the reflective and melancholy poise of 
the figures and space of his compositions; it is 
the red of Holbein’s velvet and Delacroix’s tur- 
bans. The compositions themselves are minor 
masterpieces of the style of Paris, with Cubist 
light and crisscrossed interiors, and if one placed 
a hand or a thumb over any part of the picture 
the shadow would poke a hole through the can- 
vas. Joseph Floch’s women are sensitive and 
feminine, his rooms have a quiet expanse, his 
cityscapes are seen from a distance and painted 
in the sunlight, and all of the subjects contain 
the personality of his aesthetics. “A good pic- 
ture,” wrote Baudelaire, “which is a faithful 
equivalent of the dream which has begotten it, 
should be brought into being like a world.” 
Floch has made his world out of French soil and has 
made it well. (A.C.A., Oct. 20—-Nov. 8.) —B.D.H. 























John Ferren: In the current show, the continu- 
ance of the hatchwork crisscrossing of bright 
broad strokes of color from previous exhibitions 
occurs against flat backdrops that give the paint- 
ing an appearance of a facade (The Windows, 
where a world of blue skies seems promised just 
behind the surface), or else (The Table I 
and The Table II) appears as a technique of 
obliteration. In the latter two paintings the object 
is flatly diagramed and then partially or almost 
completely canceled out by woven strokes of 
beautiful grays, orange-pinks, greens and blues. 
A vertical axis divides each scene impartially, 
except in The Windows and Vallambrosa, where, 
presumably, it is suggested by the symmetrical 
arrangement of the windows that open out to clear 
blues or fiery reds. Although it does not seem to 
fall readily into the same preoccupations, his 
Whilom is also an impressive work, a beautifully 
modulated series of light strokes of green, rose- 


pinks, soft white and warm oranges. (Stable, Nov. 
3-22.) —J.R.M. 
































Richard Hunt: Already acclaimed, even before 
this, his first one-man exhibition, twenty-three- 





year-old sculptor Richard Hunt more than fulfills 
the expectations aroused by advance reports. De- 
spite the fact that he forges his sculptures in 
steel, he retains a classic sense of balance and 
plasticity. This medium often leads to the em- 
phasis on a single silhouette or an openwork cage- 
like effect, but Hunt’s pieces have an organic 
unity and are striking from any aspect. Indeed 
they demand that the eye follow around their 
contours in order to grasp their entirety. Some 
of the pieces are poised on slender shafts or 
send long, spindling verticals high into the air, 
yet a perfect balance between the weight and 
thrust of the forms is always maintained. Broad- 
surfaced sheets of metal and sections of crumpled 
tubing alternate with thin rods and ready-made 
metal scraps in constructions which are remi- 
niscent of human bone structure or of plant or 
insect forms—lanky, pronged, gesturing, strangely 
animate creations. One of his earliest pieces, 
Arachne, which is on loan from the Museum of 
Modern Art, is rather awkward as a sculpture, but 
interesting in its treatment of the theme of meta- 
morphosis. This theme, less literally executed, is 
in a sense the theme of all his sculptures: they are 
things in states of transition, of becoming, of 
alchemic transformation from one substance into 
another. The medium is admirably handled, not 
only with flexibility, but with the finish and ele- 
gance of a consummate craftsman, from the care- 
ful detailing of the bases to the burnishing of the 
surfaces. This initial flowering of the sculptor’s 
fecund talents has been interrupted at present by 
the Army, but it is to be hoped that he will later 
carry out the promise set forth so strongly here. 
(Alan, Sept. 29-Oct. 18.) —M.S. 


Robert De Niro: Fruits and Flowers is a beauti- 
ful painting, the one in the present show against 
which the others must be measured. For the most 
part, they don’t reach it, more for the lack of 
effort, one imagines, than for any problem in 
painting; for De Niro is immensely talented, a 
seeming natural. In this oil on paper, a shape 
defined in black line contains the greens, blue- 
purples and whites of the flowers and vase; to the 
right are the yellow and orange fruits; a book is 
indicated in black brush line on the left. The free 
black lines curve through the space apparently at 
random, but when effective they really carve it; 
this assertion is played against soft areas of the 
background or the transitional areas, which may 
be drawn in white or colored line. Among the 
other still lifes, Flowers and Book is similarly 
successful. The figure paintings seem unresolved, 
although parts of them are beautifully stated 
the dark head and body in Descent from the Cross 
and the distant nudes in Bathers. But by focusing 
attention so exactly, these areas show up the 
slackness of the rest of the painting; by revealing 
the artist at his best, they make his less-good 
worse. A number of charcoal drawings are shown: 
these include several striking portraits, among 
them Dora Landing, in which the interfused quali- 
ties of sharpness and softness in De Niro’s work 
combine to create a portrait hauntingly expressive 
of stillness. (Zabriskie, Oct. 27-Nov. 15.) —A.V. 





Carl Holty: Although Holty’s colors appear to 
float detached on the canvas surface, one has the 
sense of their being contained and ordered by 
some invisible structure, for they gravitate gener- 
ally into columnar groupings which extend the 
height of the canvas and leave it empty at 
the sides. A broad brush applies the paint thinly 
and very drily and then, more fully saturated, 
lays on opaque layers of paint. The colors are 
fragile and on the verge of dissolving into white 
light, yet they are assertive in their interrelation- 
ships, that is, in the manner in which they affect 
their neighboring colors. Pale green, blue and 
orange float between vertical supports of a vivid 
red, or filmy pinks, lavenders and grays brush 
against each other on a white ground. These 





John Ferren, The Windows; 
at Stable Gallery. 





Richard Hunt, Construction; 
at Alan Gallery. 





Robert De Niro, Fruits and Flowers; 
at Zabriskie Gallery. 





Carl Holty, Untitled; 
at Graham Gallery. 


































































































Schneebaum, Jungle, III; 
at Peridot Gallery. 























































































Balcomb Greene, Composition ; 
at Bertha Schaefer Gallery. 
































































































































Arnold Blanch, Ante-Bellum; 
at Krasner Gallery. 














































































































Lois Dodd, Cows, II; 
at Tanager Gallery. 





















paintings have the air of being long meditated 
and executed with extreme care, and yet it would 
be difficult to say what prompted the particular 
arrangement and selection of colors. (Graham, 
Nov. 11—Dec. 6.) —M.S. 


Tobias Schneebaum: In Peru on a Fulbright 
scholarship, Schneebaum discovered previously 
unknown pink owls, a tribe that had not before 
been recorded, and, more pertinent to the present 
exhibition of oil paintings, the dense Peruvian 
jungle. He paints the jungle in strident blue-green 
lines, with massed strokes creating different-direc- 
tioned layers of growth; the paintings put you 
right in the middle of its impenetrability. The 
heavy planes of strokes that Schneebaum uses to 
describe the jungle suit it, and a technique that 
seems more specifically abstract when committed 
to another subject seems here almost realistic. 
But a sort of pseudo-realism is disturbingly intro- 
duced in some of the paintings: in the head of 
the Jaguar and the human forms in Combat, 
poster-type shadow line is used, a kind of drawing 
which creates a disjunction between setting and 
figures and which seems surprisingly defective in 
the midst of the fine realization of the overwhelm- 
ing growth. (Peridot, Oct. 13-Nov. 1.)—A.V. 








Balcomb Greene: Vaporous, nuanced, tremen- 
dously adroit, Balcomb Greene’s paintings leave 
one wondering exactly what it is that one has seen. 
Figures have been glimpsed, to be sure, but are 
they apparitions or creatures of flesh and blood? 
Couldn’t one walk right through those figures 
seated on the beach like ghosts of the drowned 
haunting the shore? The frothy seascapes and 
landscapes also seem more like the imaginary 
pictures read into cloud formations than like 
things of substance and accessibility. Greene is 
a very dextrous painter and can render the shadow 
of substance better than anyone else who comes 
to mind; yet one strains to find more than per- 
petual dissolution here, and it always eludes the 
grasp. (Bertha Schaefer, Oct. 27—-Nov. 15.)—M.S. 


Arnold Blanch: Artist, author and teacher (Art 
Students League, 1950-57), Arnold Blanch shows 
recent canvases in his first exhibition in a number 
of years. Abstract forests in green, landscapes 
in brown or yellow, white birds, blue skies and 
vague southern vales with a decorator’s bedroom 
column and Grecian urn, they are what one would 
call tone pictures, and mark a sharp departure 
from the artist’s earlier regional realism and 
federal craftsmanship in that they are less explicit 
in purpose and tend toward a surface decorated 
with the contemporary black scribble meant to 
signify energy. (Krasner, Nov. 10-29.) —B.D.H. 


Lois Dodd: The figurative, disguised and re- 
discovered, forms an integral part of these large 
and colorful paintings, which on immediate im- 
pression give the appearance of abstractions. Al- 
though Miss Dodd concentrates on the erratic 
outline of things, the strange shapes that the 
ordinary sometimes assumes, coloring them with 
thin washes and stains of beautiful color, she 
gives, here and there, hints of the figurative—the 
red combs of chickens settled into a landscape, 
the brisk, schematic suggestion of cows lying on 
green slopes. Where there is often a suggestion of 
Avery in these pastorals, it occurs as a handsome 
tribute. At its best, as in the large horizontal com- 
position Cows, the work has vigor, freedom, a re- 
freshing charm. (Tanager, Nov. 7-27.) —J.R.M. 


Oskar Kokoschka: Although this exhibition 
concentrates upon a twenty-year period of Ko- 
koschka’s art, from the years 1908 to 1928, and 
deals only with his graphic works, drawings and 
water colors, it presents, one takes it, a major 
aspect of the artist’s career. These media, in 
Kokoschka’s half-century of work, have not repre- 
sented merely subsidiary activities to a lifetime 


of painting. Beginning with the illustrations for 
his own book of poems, The Dreaming Boys, and 
the small decorative post cards for the Wiener 
Werkstatte, full of small, finely worked detail, al. 
most tapestried in their effects, the exhibition 
ranges through the somber lithographs for The 
Life of Christ to the portrait drawings and litho. 
graphs of the 1920's, works which represent Ko. 
koschka at his best, full of psychological acuity 
and insistent vigor. A lithograph like the 1929 
portrait Ruth III seems an epitome of Kokoschka’s 
style—the hurried, fierce pressure and movement 
of the line, the struggle for satisfaction and right- 
ness. The end result, one is made aware, is not a 
matter of calm and deliberate perfection, but the 
sum of one’s attempts, including the false starts 
and the reworkings. It is a style that he wields 
with effectiveness and some savagery in the san. 
guine drawings, in the portrait of Mr. Wien, and 
above all in one of his most striking works, the 
Omnia Vana—the figure of a man, lying in death, 
the focus of the portrait concentrating upon the 
face, the pinched features, the eyes, with an un- 
obtrusive but terrible reference to the strap keep- 
ing the jaw shut in rigor mortis, tied around the 
head like a final indignity. (St. Etienne, Oct. 29- 
Nov. 22.) —J.R.M. 


Ronnie Elliott: The paintings of Ronnie Elliott 
are self-sufficient and autonomous; they project 
no image, proclaim no style, reveal no tempera- 
ment. So flawless are their luminous surfaces that 
one is not conscious of the human hand, and so 
formless are they that no human decision seems to 
be involved. Color flickers over the whole canvas 
in almost uniform transitions from yellow to 
purple to pink as in the Sempiternal Rose, applied 
in soft, small strokes like tiny licks of flame, or 
it glows intensely in a central ovoid of burning 
red against a deep-blue ground as in The Heart 
Is Cauterized by Love, I, the ovoid being feathery- 
edged like light, not demarcated as a form. One 
discovers here the autonomy of color and light 
unfettered by matter, and one can try to gauge the 
emotional power of pure sensation totally divorced 
from association. (Fried, Sept. 30-Oct. 25.) —M.S. 


Odilon Redon: A series of charcoal drawings 
from the period 1885-90 is the centerpiece of this 
exhibition; around these fantastic charcoals are 
ranged early pencil drawings and later oils and 
pastels, including the companion piece to the 
Museum of Modern Art’s Silence—this work show- 
ing a delicate sienna head, like an insubstantial 
mirror image, enclosed in an irregular rounded 
form, to the left a vertical decorative strip, as of 
wallpaper. 

The penciled landscapes of c. 1865 are of vast, 
dramatically lighted planes; in one a small figure 
strives to rein in the horses that pull his con- 
veyance—the surrounding fields suggest that it is 
the figure of a farmer, but the sun rays that 
reach boldly beyond a heavy central cloud bring 
the chariot of Apollo to mind, and evoke mytho- 
logical interpretations. A small clear seascape of 
1875, in soft brown and blue tones, is substantial- 
ly painted, and an oil sketch for the Portrait of 
Mlle. Violette H. is charming in its direct handling 
of the forms of the profiled figure—the face deli- 
cately described in line contrasting with the 
unlimned forms of the body. Flowers and Butter- 
flies of 1913 spray from the lower right into 4 
pale blue ground, their bright reds trailing intri- 
cately tendriled stems. 

The charcoal drawings, several from private 
collections, include works pictured in Rewald’s 
Post-Impressionism—Marsh Flower, Incense Burn- 
er, Skeleton and Phantom. They are all fantastic 
visions presented in realistic space, works in 
which, as Redon himself said, “the logic of the 
visible [is put] at the service of the invisible.” 
They bear out Mr. Rewald’s theory that Redon’s 
“invisible” was always in his mind’s eye, 8 
naturally does a human face appear in the center 
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ofa dark flower that blooms from the reedy marsh 
grasses. (New, Nov. 11-29.) —A.V. 


Jwentieth-Century French Painting: Ranging 
Vuillard to a fairly recent Picasso (Women 
of Algiers, 1955), this is an impressive selection 
of work by French masters. Vuillard’s Coffee and 
Liqueurs, a beautiful small composition in shad- 
greens and whites of vague figures behind 
an abandoned still-life, and Braque’s large, some- 
what austere still-life in browns, grays and blacks, 
fasel, Vase and Palette, are singular works. The 
Modigliani Singer from Nice is one of his better 
portraits, a creature of pink and blooming flesh 
staring with vacant blue eyes. There are, as 
well, good works by Léger, Gris and Utrillo and 
a forceful example of Soutine’s tormented land- 
scapes, Road at Céret. The particularly exciting 
work of the exhibition is the early Matisse Dahlias 
dating from 1905. It is, for this viewer, a fine 
small gem of a painting. Though it has the ap- 
pearance of a somewhat offhand study, it is a 
work of rich and luscious painting in its cloudy 
yellows and pinkish purples against soft yellow- 
ish-browns. (Rosenberg, Nov. 3-29.) —J.R.M. 


Ralston Crawford: Crawford insists that his 
paintings lean heavily on aspects of particular 
places for their inspiration, but it would be im- 
possible for an observer to name the spot from 
the painting, and to try to unravel the thread of 
the process of abstraction to find the original 
forms would in most cases be fruitless. There are 
three series here, the series of “Constructions,” 
the “New Orleans” series and a group of paintings 
entitled “Croix de Vie,” each with its own dis- 
tinguishing shapes or colors. His arrangements 
of shapes are deliberately and precisely planned 
interlocking patterns with outlines that are gen- 
erally rectilinear, although they are sometimes 
broken by an irregular edge or jagged line. The 
colors are low-keyed, close in value, with grays, 
gray-blues, browns and ochers predominating, and 
the over-all effect is that of bland abstractions 
arrived at through rational processes of reduction. 


(Borgenicht, Oct. 28—Nov. 15.)—M.S. 


Sidney Nolan: In his second New York show, 
this well-known Australian painter reveals re- 
markable originality and power. Working in poly- 
vinyl acetate on masonite, he achieves strange 
and haunting effects, recalling now finger paint- 
ing and now the bark paintings of the Australian 
aborigines. His palette is dark yet intense, and 
he is particularly fond of deep green and dif- 
ferent shades of brown. While his early work 
was primitive in style, his recent work is highly 
sophisticated, showing a fine mastery of his tech- 
nique and a vivid realization of his vision. The 
subjects are Australian, some from folk tales and 
legends. There are also landscapes, such as the 
deserts of Central Australia. The effect of these 
works is often striking, but the format is some- 
times too large for the content. (Durlacher, Oct. 
28-Nov. 22.) —H.M. 


Bernard Cathelin: The first one-man show of 
this twenty-nine-year-old French painter confirms 
the view that the younger generation in France 
as well as in this country is returning to figura- 
tive painting. Among the artists whom Cathelin 
particularly admires are Chardin, Courbet, Bon- 
nard and Rouault, and their varied influence 
is clearly reflected in his painting. His subjects 
are familiar ones, still lifes, flower pieces, bathers, 
landscapes, all treated with great elegance and 
control. Although hardly original, Cathelin is a 
worthy successor of the French tradition of formal 
painting, with his fine color sense and beautiful 
technique. Especially striking are his flower 
Pieces in which a _ jewel-like color recalling 
Rouault is combined with a decorative design. 
His still lifes, with their echoes of Braque, are 
also outstanding in their sure sense of structure 


and subtle tone. (Findlay, Nov. 3-30.) —H.M. 


Jane Freilicher: Meeting her subjects head on 
or plunging through them into “abstraction,” Miss 
Freilicher would seem to be searching for a mid- 
dle road between the two approaches. She is 
more secure with the act of painting than with 
a literal subject, and her difficulty lies in her 
uncertainty as to the content of the act. Thus 
some of her paintings are more realistic than 
others in proportion to her sense of security. In 
Russian Landscape the brushwork is character- 
istically different but retrieved from sloth by her 
success in realizing the subject in warm, exotic 
colors while still keeping the surface intact. In a 
few landscapes her gestures seem abandoned in 
conventional space that insists on receding from 
the surface—and hence from the all-important act 
of painting. At one time Miss Freilicher painted 
large, striking but stiff representational portraits 
distantly reminiscent of Renoir. Her most repre- 
sentational painting in this show, The Mallow 
Gatherers, stresses her relaxed style which is 
perhaps meant to be Impressionistic. But she re- 
laxes into sketchiness that verges on affectation; 
one suspects her uncertainty boils down to a 
problem of drawing. (De Nagy, Nov. 4-29.)—-S.T. 


Bombois and Vivin: The true primitive is the 
painter so deeply committed to his own vision of 
the world that he is unaffected by the work of 
other painters, past or present, or by any con- 
sciousness of a painterly tradition. Bombois and 
Vivin, the great French primitives of the twentieth 
century, each offer a unique view of ordinary 
scenes, the former a rigid and immobile world of 
darkly silhouetted trees and houses and transfixed 
figures, and the latter, a compulsively thorough 
enumeration of every stone, brick, tile and cobble- 
stone in a given view of Paris, with figures re- 
duced to ciphers against this vast linear network. 
The occasion for this exhibition is the uncovering 
of a number of early Bombois canvases in the 
collection of his first patron which have never 
before been exhibited. Bombois, former profes- 
sional strong man and road-gang laborer, is the 
master of a design so unique and striking in the 
constraint of natural forms to its dictates that one 
is forcibly impressed by the compositional subtlety 
and strength of this amazing painter. The manner 
in which the curves of the receding road meet the 
curved lines of hedges and the grillwork of 
poplars against the sky in The Road by the 
Woods, or the repetition of the framing arch of 
the bridge in the arc formed by road and wall in 
Under the Bridge at Chanon, or the classically 
perfect composition of The Little Promontory— 
all are indicative of the artist’s strange abilities. 
The paintings are stirring, but ultimately dis- 
turbing because they present the world as we 
are totally unaccustomed to seeing it either in 
fact or in fantasy. 


Vivin (1861-1936) was a postal worker living 
in a dreary section of Paris behind Montmartre 
who saw people as having no more significance 
than insects in a world which is like a prison of 
endless tiers of stones and bricks. A small early 
painting, Winter Afternoon (1890), reveals the 
existence of the artist in this man long before he 
fully devoted himself to painting; the snow- 
crested trees and pink-tinted sky are reflected in 
an icy stream, and a single bent peasant figure, 
quite large and robustly drawn, moves across the 
frosty scene. The observation of nature and of the 
figure in motion seems more integrated, in a sense 
more conventional, than that of later paintings, 
and the mood is far less pessimistic. (Perls, Oct. 
13—-Nov. 8.) —M.S. 


Paul Jenkins: Jenkins’ third one-man show in 
New York follows the Japanese Gutai group ex- 
hibition into the Martha Jackson Gallery, and a 
comparison of the two is totally enlightening. The 
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IN THE GALLERIES 


Japanese imports were the product of a group 
of young painters eager to adopt the most “ag. 
vanced” Western modes of “liberated” art, Sue. 
cessful as a blotter in this respect, they were also 
as undefined, impudently content to come 
their gestures and images at second hand. Where 
it is difficult to imagine the Japanese artists pp. 
peating their experiments without a reproduction 
for reference nearby, Jenkins, working di 

in the same spirit, is thoroughly convincing as 
he lays on running washes of untempered color 
which he floats into pools, traps into overlapping 
and fusing shapes, and shades into the infinite 
sprays that make for unlimited space. His success 
is not merely comparative but the result of gp 
intention consistently elaborated since his Paris 
days when Michel Tapié, who has acted as 
patron of Gutai, tapped him as a “Tachist.” But 
his intention is the reverse of what it appears to 
be, and here’s the rub: Jenkins works with partly 
contrived accidents but pursues and fixes q 
fugitive association with as much determination 
as a Mondrian in search of the metaphysical 
azimuth. He avoids rigidity only by remaining as 
ambiguous as possible. Inevitably, his titles are 
associative. Cherokee Strip is induced from a 
thick blue and red bar traced down the entire 
picture plane on a delicious impulse, and Dakota 
Ridge addresses itself to a wash of striations that 
are somewhat aqueous for so arid an association. 
The others are equally fixed and free. It would 
seem he is aware that he is not going very deep 
emotionally, for he reserves his subtlety for a 
technique that is just about irreproachable. 
(Martha Jackson, Oct. 28—-Nov. 22.)—S.T. 


Leon Polk Smith: Although it was announced 
in these pages last month as a showcase for new 
talent, the recently opened Section 11—an annex 
of the Betty Parsons Gallery—is happily not ignor- 
ing mature artists. Leon Smith, who has held sev. 
eral important exhibitions in the past, is in every 
sense an experienced artist, demonstrating the ut- 
most skill and refinement. Usually classified as a 
“post-Mondrian” painter, Smith has actually more 
affinity with late Arp sculpture and reliefs. The 
shapes of these paintings are defined in solid color 
applied in imperceptible strokes, dividing large 
areas in extremely simple, rational designs in true 
De Stijl form. Yet the essence of the paintings is 
not balance of the parts of the picture plane, but 
rather the interplay of the few shapes in each cam 
vas. The most arresting paintings here, both rec- 
tangular and round, are those which are composed 
of flat surface color with contrasting curving forms 
which seem to appear from the canvas edges, par- 
tially cut off like the tops of heads in Impression 
ist pictures. These strictly outlined shapes seem to 
be exerting an attraction on each other, and the 
painting to be recording a moment of their gentle 
motion, conveying a controlled tension of the 
gravitational force. The forms become entities, 
playful and even humorous because of their or- 
ganic quality. (Section 11, Nov. 10-29.) —B.B. 





Clinton Hill: The artist’s formal vocabulary 
derives from music notations and from the char 
acters of Middle Eastern manuscripts that he 
studied as a Fulbright scholar in India. Broadly 
painted bands of such characters stretch across 
the surfaces of the large oils or are expanded to 
become simple serpentine shapes that maintain 
a sense of derivation only in relation to the 
smaller, more explicit statements of the charac 
teristic abrupt curves and slant of the Easter 
writing. It is not in the thinly overworked oils, 
however, that Hill shows himself at his best, but 
in the collages and other small, mixed-media 
works, In these the execution is assured in its 
concentration on the smaller area, and the work 
is formally enriched by the inventiveness that this 
assurance begets. The color is brighter; yellows, 
golds and reds are used with clarity and forceful 
expansiveness. Monument, Gila River, Hymne 
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Faller Potter, In Process; 
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Nuptial, Phoenix and A Cadenza Composed for 
the Adagio are outstanding among these. The next 
step would seem to be to move this enrichment 
of form to the larger and more difficult area of the 
oil on canvas. (Zabriskie, Nov. 17—Dec. 6.) —A.V. 


Hosiasson: A thick-powdered paint mixture is 
spread onto the canvas in oozing coils and crusty 
ridges, like molten lava slowly hardening. These 
puddles of color revolve with a sluggish momen- 
tum, generally thinning as they move outward. In 
Burning Point there is a fiery knot at the canvas 
center, surrounded by yellow and purple which 
in turn are set off against a heavy slab of black. 
In Ode a wide path of black runs diagonally from 
top to bottom of the canvas and is pierced near 
the center by a raw, gaping red wound. The more 
tender, misty greens and grays of After Rain show 
the artist in a gentler mood, provide some relief 
from the viscid flow. (Kootz, Nov. 11-29.) —M.S. 


Jennings Tofel: The most recent work of this 
New York painter expresses a feeling of exuber- 
ance both in subject matter and color. Newborn 
shows the joy at the birth of a child, while in 
other paintings lovers are embracing, happy 
families assemble, and even the scenes showing 
conflict or tension seem to belie their titles. The 
manner is thoroughly Expressionist, recalling the 
forms of Kokoschka’s work in the twenties, and 
the color of Nolde, especially in the use of yel- 
low for skin; but on the whole, the work lacks 
the special power of the German masters. (Ar- 
tists’, Nov. 8-27.) —H.M. 


Alice Baber: Large, brilliantly colored canvases 
of curling, flaming and feathery strokes of paint 
have each their special éclat—the glowing Suttee 
with its mounting flames of scarlet, rose and pink, 
or the more thinly painted Sirenidae with its 
stained cherry reds embroidered with arabesques 
of white and orange. Miss Baber’s most impres- 
sive group of works are the Vanitas series, with 
their suggestions of still life—writhing, draped 
and folded forms in whited yellow and orange in 
which clusters of rounded shapes in bright orange 
or red nestle like ripe and burning fruit. In that 
series, particularly in Battle of the Oranges, she 
seems to be infusing into the still life something 
like the exuberance and passion which Soutine 
let loose upon his landscapes. (March Gallery, 
Oct. 24-Nov. 13.)—J.R.M. 


Fuller Potter: Awkwardly bold white forms are 
displayed against dark earth tones lit with bril- 
liant reds and ochers in these large nonobjective 
paintings. The forms suggest hieroglyphic charac- 
ters, although at times they expand to become 
anthropomorphic, and swing across the canvas 
with the bounding motion of a jubilant dance. In 
its curious shifts in space, brought about by more 
intricate drawing of the white forms, which are 
shaped with gray or ocher tones and accented 
with black lines or dots, Jn Process is the most 
interesting painting in the show. Here the whole 
canvas is brought into play; the movement is total. 
At once more subtle and brighter than the other 
paintings, it has the sense of becoming that its 
title implies; it might be a puzzle whose parts the 
author has magically commanded to move toward 
their places. (Stuttman, Nov. 5-29.)—A.V. 


Martyl: An accomplished painter who has had 
numerous exhibitions in other parts of the coun- 
try, Chicagoan Marty] makes her New York 
debut with a selection of semiabstract landscapes 
and still lifes and several warmly sympathetic 
studies of children at play. She is at her best in 
fragile and poetic landscapes and cityscapes in 
which perceptive observation of nature mingles 
with fantasy to produce a diffuse and visionary 
quality. The reds and oranges of the sky in A/fter- 
noon in Galena softly tint the cluster of buildings 
and rooftops and bathe the whole city in a mellow 
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IN THE GALLERIES 


atmospheric glow, and in River Town, the clinging 
houses rise to a cathedral spire and cast their 
reflections in the dark water below like a vision 
of some enchanted city ready to dissolve in mist. 
Fragmentary and painted in overlapping trans- 
parencies, her landscapes blend earth and sky in a 
common vaporousness and luminosity; particularly 
fine, perhaps because of their more concentrated 
focus, are the Winter Landscapes in glacial gray- 
blues and whites with black trees catching small 
crystals of color. (Juster, Oct. 20-Nov. 8.) —M.S. 


Nanno de Groot: Verve and dense pigment char- 
acterize these still lifes in oil on canvas and wood. 
Luxuriant bouquets of zinnias, dahlias and huge, 
bursting sunflowers become occasions of vivacity 
and brilliant color. At their best, as in the large 
Sunflowers, with its creamy whites and yellows, or 
in the smaller Zinnias in a White Pot, with its 
cloud of brilliant reds, oranges and deep greens 
floating against a field of sparkling whites, they 
fix “upon that inward eye” a moment of bright 
profusion. (Parma, Nov. 10—-29.)—J.R.M. 


Pennerton West: She brings to her work knowl- 
edgeable experience of painting in nonobjective 
terms; the present struggle is to make that ex- 
perience serve specific subjects—flower and fruit 
still lifes, landscapes and figure pieces. A great 
deal of black is used, sometimes overwhelming the 
subject, elsewhere serving the artist well in her 
concentration on it. Parrot Tulips, for instance, 
are united with a vase form by heavy black 
curving strokes that scarcely admit the idea of 
full-blossoming flowers; the flowers in this paint- 
ing and in Tulip in the Field exist less as obser- 
vations than as names given to apparently strong 
and even violent emotion. The outstanding Violets 
in a Snifter and Rome Apple, however, control the 
energy of the paint; here such energy isolates the 
single, central subject, which in itself is shown to 
withstand the onslaught, almost pushing it aside 
with an equal force. In the large figure pieces, 
Suzanna and Fishermen, the figures are so placed 
to command attention, but further work is needed 
on the human forms, on the expression of their 
volumes in the painter’s terms, to hold this atten- 
tion. As large-scale compositions, however, these 
two ambitious paintings are strikingly imaginative, 
and the torso of Suzanna suggests that the figure 
problem can be worked out. A lighter, brighter 
approach is evident in Ginzberg’s Beach. Less 
complicated by reworking than the majority of 
the oils shown, it carries but is not overburdened 
by the emotional charge typical of the painter’s 
work. (Riley, Nov. 3-29.) —A.V. 


Howard Warshaw: Around the theme of cattle 
herding, Warshaw presents a number of oils on 
paper and collages, free and vigorous in their 
style. If some of the larger works have moments 
of thinness or uncertainty, they are more often 
sustained, as in Up the Ramp, by the play and 
tension between the flatly painted areas of color 
and the rough drawing of the animals. His col- 
lages include some of the best work, notably 
Shuffling Cattle and the smaller Packing Plant. 
(Seligmann, Sept. 29-Oct. 11.) —J.R.M. 


Seff Weidl: A prominent German sculptor, 
Weidl is represented in his second American 
exhibition by a selection of his drawings and 
paintings in water color and mixed media. His 
drawings of nudes are elegantly abbreviated into 
simple arcs and parabolas, reminiscent of Nadel- 
man whom he does not resemble at all as a 
sculptor. A recent North African journey fur- 
nished him with subject material and color sug- 
gestions for a group of charcoal and gouache 
studies on heavy rice paper which are rich-toned 
and often faintly whimsical, as in Moroccan 
Women, a pair of spindly, insect-like creatures 
peering out from their veils. In Fiesta in Tenerife 
he employs a thick black line which weaves about 
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in various convolutions leaving interstices which 
are colored in greens and plum colors, and be 
uses the same combination in his abstract com. 
positional studies. Some of his linear improvisa. 
tions are playful and entertaining; he has obvious. 
ly approached most of these works in an adyep. 
turous spirit and in a far more carefree manner 
than that which characterizes his attitude toward 
his sculpture. (Kleemann, Oct. 20-Nov. 15.)—ys 











Chaim Fleischman: This first one-man shoy, 
painted over the past three years, states a simple 
basic theme of strongly constructed flat planes of 
color which can be elaborated to encompass the 
various moods of city and country landscape, The 
influence of Kantor and Motherwell, though ap. 
parent, is well assimilated, and the most recent 
works in particular exhibit a freedom of personal 
invention. Towards September uses the variegated 
colors of autumn countryside; The Crowd is a 
rectilinear composition of reds, blues and whites; 
Tree in Hopewell is a vigorous black and orange 
celebration in praise of nature. (Fleischman, Nov, 
16-Dec. 4.)—H.D.M. 








John Little: Swinging his painting arm wide 
and free, Little slaps color onto his canvases in 
big, broad strokes, or scumbles, drips and smears 
it into a frantic jumble of hues and directions, 
He likes long, large canvases, a four-by-eleven-foot 
horizontal or a ten-foot vertical which he holds 
together with a rhythmical play of diagonals, and 
mural-size canvases on which he deploys his paint 
strokes sparingly and with such strong, bold 
sweeps that one wonders at the apparently gigan. 
tic armstretch that spans so much space with such 
ease and freedom. Yet he also pauses to lavish 
particular care on some detail of color and ar 
rangement which provides a pleasing small note 
amid the blare of loud colors and expansive 
gestures. This is Action Painting at its most cal- 
isthenic, and one admires its vigor and litheness, 
recalling at the same time the marvelous work- 
manship and understated simplicity of the col- 
lages and constructions in wood which the artist 
exhibited last year. (Bertha Schaefer, Nov. 16 
Dec. 6.)—M.S 







































































Gary Woo: Robin’s-egg blue colors a Summer 
Day and the Bay Bridge. The bridge itself is 
fragile enough for such an atmosphere—a delicate 
suspension of faint brown, and over it a soft echo 
of the sun. It might be the image seen against the 
eyelids after gazing at brightness. Among the 
other gentle evocations in this first one-man show 
here are Green Orchard, pervaded by a moss tone 
enlivened by white dots over the darker-patterned, 
blossoming trees, and The Recluse, painted with 
a clear reference to Paul Klee in the surprising 
recessions and advances of the sharp-edged forms. 
Untitled is, however, a different kind of painting: 
a strong image, an Etruscan warrior perhaps, 
is pulled together despite the assault of inter 
rupting rocklike shapes. In its attention to shape 
in color it presents a formal strength that is alse 
evident in Unfinished Knitting. One wonders if 
this will be the direction the painter’s work will 
henceforth take. These two paintings suggest that 
it could be a rewarding one; still, the softer, some- 
what abstracted views of nature evidence an al 
thentic claim, not to be easily relinquished, on the 
artist’s sensibilities. (Mi Chou, Nov. 4-29.) —AV. 



































































Bruce Currie: Currie’s figures are usually seen 
in moments of repose, and the mood of his paint- 
ings with their large, limpid color areas and 
close-value range is one of tranquility. This is 
not to say that the paintings are slack, for they 
are firmly and carefully composed and the figures 
have strength and solidity. Nor are the low-keyed 
colors monotonous, for they are interspersed with 
areas of iridescent pinks, oranges and greens 
which activate the gray-browns and olive tones, 
and the paint is thinly applied so that the light 
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beneath often shimmers through. More restful 
than zestful, these paintings afford a lulling 
glimpse of moments of informality and ease in 
soothingly simplified renderings, delicate in their 
illumination and serene in their contours. (Roko, 
Oct. 20—-Nov. 12.) —M.S. 


John Rood: Rood has searched out his own 
forms unmindful of current trends and past sculp- 
tural traditions. The pieces are each given shape 
according to the particular image which preoccu- 
pies the artist, and they are often quite unrelated 
to one another. Thus Scroll is a simple unfurling 
of a knobby, eroded bronze surface, while Pistil 
shoots forths its large leaves in dramatic arcs 
which cut through space and come to rest on the 
reversed arcs of a tripod, and Metamorphic Image 
twists its irregular surfaces about in baroque con- 
tortions. His Cathedral Images are black struc- 
tures bristling with hundreds of small foliate tabs, 
ominous and suggesting medieval instruments of 
torture. The sculptures of the past year, all in 
welded steel or bronze, are more open and boldly 
experimental than the earlier pieces included here, 
the best of which are Moth (1950), a gently cleft 
triangle of marble, and Earth Figure (1956), with 
its tremulous contours of nervously modeled 
ridges. (Contemporaries, Oct. 7-25.) —M.S. 


Northwest Indian Art: In this second part of 
the display of artifacts by the American Indians 
of the Northwest Coast (which formerly belonged 
to the Rasmusen Collection), the high level of 
last year’s show is still maintained. There is a 
wealth of fascinating and beautiful objects, vary- 
ing all the way from tiny beads to large wooden 
boxes and ceremonial poles. The price range is 
just as great, with the cheapest objects avail- 
able for as little as five dollars, while the major 
items go up to twelve hundred dollars. All media 
are represented, the most common, of course, 
wood carvings, baskets and textiles, but silver, 
ivory, horn, shell, stone and various kinds of 
beads are also shown. Among the most exciting 
works are those from the Tlingit and Haida cul- 
tures, but numerous other Indian and Eskimo 
tribes are included. This show should be of in- 
terest to art lovers and anthropologists alike. 
(Meltzer, Nov. 5—Dec. 6.) —H.M. 


Reginald Marsh: The luscious girls in their 
tight bodices and full skirts over wide hips are 
strolling again, past brownstone stairways, Bowery 
bums or down the boardwalk, in this collection of 
varnished water colors from the last years of the 
artist’s life. Even the surface seems fleshy, with 
its soft, warm tints of varnish over shading in 
pencil or color. Marsh was as interested in his 
craft as in the female figure; on the back of 
some of the paintings he has listed the successive 
steps of powdered paint and varnish application, 
noting the qualities of the media. That was the 
area of his experiment; his subject had long since 
ceased to be a mystery to him. (Rehn, Oct. 
27-Nov. 22.)—A.V. 


Abstraction in African Art: A group of African 
sculptures outstanding for their abstract design 
have here been brought together. The works dis- 
played include stone female figures from the 
Mendi tribe of Sierra Leone, beautiful antelopes 
from Banbara, a Baga Anok fertility figure from 
Guinea and some lovely Pangwee carvings of 
the type the Cubists so much admired. In con- 
templating these abstract sculptures it should 
however always be remembered that the simplifi- 
cations and abstractions employed by the African 
artists were not dictated by purely aesthetic con- 
siderations, but were the product of their primitive 
vision and the religious concepts of their society. 
For example, the Bakota funerary figures with 
their tiny stylized bodies and large heads are 
thought of as symbolical representations of the 
fact that the body of the dead person has disin- 
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tegrated and that the head as the seat of the 
surviving spirit has gained in importance. Most 
of the objects shown are connected with fertility 
concepts, and many of them actually show phallic 
forms. (Segy, Oct. 15—Nov. 25.) —H.M. 


Burt Silverman: These are paintings of middle- 
class home life and a few Victorian rooftops: shy 
wives, friends and relatives; joyless entertainment 
in the sitting room; the melancholia of lethargy; 
the sad song without swans of a girl who has ex- 
hausted the music of a guitar to face the anxiety 
of spotless interiors; and books—the search for 
them, the imposing solidity and enigma of them, 
the reading of them—and the readers, suspended, 
introverted, carried away and almost afraid to look 
up. The painter’s technique here is also joyless. 
The colors are somber browns and yellows and the 
brushwork timid though knowing. One expects 
much more from an artist who has studied Eakins 
and Hopper so closely, but he seems content with 
a technical adequacy that they would have been 
ashamed of. One is left with a feeling of ennui. 
(Davis, Oct. 23—Nov. 15.)—B.D.H. 


Emilio Sanchez: Lithographs, woodcuts, water 
colors and drawings are shown by this Cuban 
artist, who is represented in notable collections 
in this country and his own. The grain of the wood 
is used handsomely in The Old Fort: the red-ocher 
fagade shows it and is also marked by dark 
purple-blue arched windows; against a light sky 
cut into by skinny-stemmed palms, the fort seems 
a solid, indestructible landmark. A delightful 
sense of pattern is displayed in the lithograph 
Jamaican Women. Dark arms cross each other 
against white dresses, and thin legs break into 
the pale gray-green ground. Pen drawings of land- 
scapes capture the built-up look of hillside cities 
with a Cubist reference in the treatment of the 
clustered houses. Sanchez uses his media well; he 
wants especially to call attention to the handsome 
patterns to which his realistic subjects decoratively 
lend themselves. (Sudamericana, Nov. 3-22.) —A.V. 


Frederick Franck: Here are drawings from 
Africa and the Albert Schweitzer Hospital, Lam- 
barene, presented under the auspices of MEDICO 
(Medical International Co-operation). The artist 
himself is a doctor and established a permanent 
dental clinic in Lambarene, where he worked for 
some months this year. Pen and India-ink washes 
capture the daily activities of an Equatorial mis- 
sion: the arrival of supplies under the supervision 
of Dr. Schweitzer, patients being inoculated, a net 
mender with his goats. One of the activities was 
an interesting mural executed by the inhabitants 
of the Schweitzer Leper Village, and it is in- 
cluded in the exhibition. Gentle, sincere and 
intelligently composed, the drawings transmit 
much of what must have been the artist’s actual 
experiences. One observes that the sketches of 
the figures, with their purposeless lines and dis- 
figurations, are surpassed in quality by the rhyth- 
mically designed and artfully observed animals. 
(A.A.A., Sept. 30-Oct. 24.)—B.D.H. 


Gutai Group: For those expecting to find echoes 
of Sesshu and Hokusai, this show of young Japa- 
nese painters will come as a shock. Stemming 
from Osaka, the most modern and Westernized 
city in Japan, these artists have rejected their 
own tradition in favor of the latest in the style 
of American Action Painting. Pollock, Francis, 
Kline and Mathieu are the masters whom they 
revere. Spontaneity is the aim, and anything goes, 
literally anything—a tar surface with coarse sand, 
crumpled paper, or inverted paint-tube caps im- 
bedded in impasto. The result is startling, but 
compared to the best work of their American 
models, these works seem too contrived. (Martha 
Jackson, Sept. 25—Oct. 25.) —H.M. 


Robert Sivard: Ever since Henri Rousseau ex- 
hibited his naively realistic paintings, there have 
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been a number of artists who, although sophisti. 
cated and skillful, have worked in a precise 
semi-primitive style. It is to this group that 
Sivard belongs. In a series of delightful pictures 
he records his impressions of the houses and 
people of Paris, Rome, Vienna, Havana and Ney 
York’s Chinatown. All these scenes—the Paris 
concierge sitting in front of his house, the Roman 
nuns viewing a display of religious articles, the 
streetwalkers waiting for their customers, the 
picturesque signs and sights of Chinatown—are 
shown in the same detailed style, everything clear 
and exact, with a strong sense of design. (Mid. 
town, Oct. 28—-Nov. 15.) —H.M. 





8 rt 






Joseph Hirsch: Hirsch is hardly, in the modern 
sense, an obsessed painter; his technical (though 
removed) excellence and acute intellectual ge. 
lection will suggest to young artists the possibility 
of “idea pictures.” It is not that the works are 
unfelt, but that they are perhaps too conscientious 
about using a Levine-like palette: flesh tones 
haven’t changed too much since the days of Rem. 
brandt and Titian. Yet to this reviewer The 
Room seems almost monumental. It has an jm. 
mediacy of composition and concentration on 
the figures’ attitudes that make one interested jp 
their discussion and hopeful for its solution. It is 
obviously a discussion in an imprisoned room that 


concerns us all. (A.C.A., Nov. 10-29.) —B.D.H. 














David Budd: It would be impossible to enumer- 
ate all the things wrong with this young artist's 
work, but what is important is that here we have 
a totally committed painter with a forceful if as 
yet uncontrolled talent. His paintings dwell in dy- 
namic rhythms—a restless universe in process. He 
is still experimenting with techniques. None of 
them are satisfactory, although he manipulates the 
drip, splash and scumble methods with some de- 
gree of skill. In his most recent canvases he uses a 
device, of a series of ridges, which remains for too 
much a thing in itself, although the reference to 
the image that he is trying to convey, i.e., cluster- 
ing nebulae, is clear. His aims are enormous, and 
he does not compromise with either the force of 
his painterly ideas or with his own talent. If these 
works are failures they are splendid ones. (Section 
11, Oct. 20—Nov. 8.) —B.B. 
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Arbit Blatas: Friend and portraitist of many 
famous artists such as Bonnard, Soutine (recently 
purchased by the Museum of Modern Art), Vuill- 
ard and Marsden Hartley, Blatas currently shows 
his recent black-and-white brush drawings. Large 
in dimension (some as tall as ten feet) and deco- 
rative in conception, his scenes of Paris, his café 
tables with fruit, bottles and dogs in front of 
French windows, and his simple and sophisticated 














studies of the mime Marcel Marceau in action are o 

excellently suited for wall panels of a living room cu 

or dining room—which is to say that the work is wr 

tasteful without being too stylish, facile without 

being weak. (A.A.A., Nov. 3-28.)—B.D.H. . 
wi 





Modern Japanese Woodcuts: A cross section 
of Japanese graphic work that ranges through the 
figurative and the abstract, the work is all of it 
impressive in its technical facility and formal 
abilities. Hide Kawashini’s somewhat abstract 
Tea House, with its placement and balance of 
forms in greens, blue-greens, pinks and yellows, 
and Yutaro Nakagawa’s Legend in blacks, browns 
and olive greens are the outstanding exhibits in 
a showing that includes notable works by Yas 
Kato, Umataro Azechi and Tsuneo Tamagami. 


(F.A.R., Nov. 3-15.) —J.R.M. 














Letizia Pitigliani: An energetic, determined and 
gifted young Italian painter, Letizia Pitigliani at 
twenty-two makes her American debut with 4 
selection of accomplished works in oil and pastel. 
Her oils tend to be severe in their preoccupation 
with strong contrasts and hard outlines; she 
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paints the fagades of buildings or a segment of 
a view of chimneys and rooftops in striking com- 
positions. Her beach scenes are strongly illumi- 
nated with harsh light, depopulated and serenely 
simple, while her more recent paintings, done in 
Holland, seem to have been transformed by the 
softer Northern light and are more atmospheric, 
restrained and delicate. One of the best of these 
latter works is the Yellow Drawbridge, beautifully 
composed and sensitively executed. She also ex- 
hibits ink and wash drawings in an easy, graceful 
line, and warm yellow and blue pastels of the 
Israeli landscape. (Barzansky, Nov. 3-15.) —M.S. 


Lloyd R. Ney: Ney shows what he refers to as 
“constructions” and “compositions.” Both are 
collages made of wood putty, ice-cube trays, 
phosphorescent stones and discarded farm imple- 
ments; the “constructions” extend further forward 
from the picture plane than do the “composi- 
tions.” Construction I, a striking yellow “mono- 
chrome,” suggests a huge aerial map with islands 
of painted steel-wool rising like grasslands from 
“seas” of wood putty. Other pieces in a similar 
cartographic vein are equally exciting, as is a 
complex, welded sculpture piece made of various 
types of pitchfork heads. The artist’s use of 
materials is extremely inventive and original; his 
prolific outpourings tend toward bizarre excesses, 
but are generally well controlled and modulated. 
(Avant-Garde, Oct. 28—-Nov. 22.)—P.S. 


Elsie Manville: Blue Delphiniums in simple, 
delicate china, with ripe plums and grapes, on a 
table in front of a window that opens on a 
dawning city, is one of this artist’s most ambi- 
tious and successful pictures. Brightly colored 
pictures of pineapples, eggplants, a bunch of 
chrysanthemums in a blue and white ironstone 
pitcher, a homage to Mozart with music stand, 
recorder, leaves and marble-topped commode, 
and a unique and dry-humored portrait of a 
Young Man in a Derby make up the rest of the 
interesting pictures in Miss Manville’s first one- 
man show. (Kraushaar, Nov. 3-22.) —B.D.H. 


Bert Hasen: The artist spent part of his four 
Army years, between 1942 and 1946, in the 
South Pacific, and twelve years later his impres- 
sions still form the bulk of his subject matter, 
worked into over-all flat designs. More evocative 
than literal, his canvases utilize a conventional 
array of primitivistic motifs—seemingly primal 
color, archaic surfaces enigmatically inscribed 
and suggestions of totemic specters, birds, root 
forms, etc. The sense of place is subordinated 
to the ritual attraction; one or the other contin- 
ually intrudes for lack of a fully understood inten- 
tion. (Grand Central Moderns, Nov. 11-29.) —S.T. 


Herschel Leavit: Most of the pictures are nicely 
painted in the New York School manner with 
bright blues, greens, pinks and yellows. In a few 
the heavy illustrational emphasis on line disturbs 
the diffused composition of color, which should 
be left to itself. The subjects (String Quartet, 
Flautist, Man with Rearing Horse, Torso and 
King) are as romantic as their colors and equally 


as well chosen. (Roko, Nov. 17—Dec. 10.) —B.D.H. 


Reva: Straightforward use of color and large, 
vivid forms keynote this first one-man show with 
a robust energy. Though the titles claim varying 
subject matter, a central theme of curved, some- 
times bulky forms stated in fluid color, with pinks 
and oranges dominating, suggests epic treatment 
of the nude. Whether the original inspiration be 
drawn from jazz, from nature or from a chaotic 
and boisterous street scene, such as in Parade, 
she achieves a continuous celebration of the sen- 


sual. (Peridot, Nov. 3-22.) —H.D.M. 


Robert Davison: A voluminous and talented 
draftsman in the manner of Berman, Davison 
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returns from Europe where he has been painting 
murals and designing fabrics for the past three 
years. His murals in this country can be seen 
at the Essex House and the Biltmore; one is now 
in progress at the Astor. His recent oils have 
taken on some of the thickness of the Romanesque 
(blocky, jammed perspective of cityscapes) and 
the metaphysic of the Gothic (skeletons of 
angels), which probably result from his travels 
abroad. The paintings convey much of the rigidity 
of those periods, but perhaps their stiffness is due 
more to the technical awkwardness of a new ap- 
proach. This is not true of his drawings, which 
have the intricate professionalism of a good ballet- 
set designer. (Petite, Nov. 3-22.) —B.D.H. 


Stanley Bate: Edge of Sunset is outstandingly 
successful in this show of oils. Unlike the rest 
of the paintings, this work defines its terms 
clearly—abstract forms located in shallow space; 
the re-creation of a still life. The forms are broad- 
ly painted, the application of paint with the 
palette knife unfussed by hesitant line. The 
Cubist distribution of color that is elsewhere 
apologized for by too explicit a retreat to natural- 
istic drawing is here accepted, and the colors 
themselves, strong earth tones, are significantly 
weighty. (Panoras, Nov. 3-15.) —A.V. 


Alfred Rogoway: This artist’s problem is 
largely technical. A man of earthy sentiments, 
he manages to convey his affection for animals 
and for peasant men, women and children— 
reflecting prolonged residence in Mexico. But 
his feelings are much stronger than his capacity 
or, perhaps, his desire to bring his paintings 
to the point of technical efficiency that is the 
difference between serious purpose and serious 
art. (Barone, Oct. 20—Nov. 8.)—S.T. 
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Marshall Glazier: There is none of the sophisti- 
cation and absolute craftsmanship of George 
Grosz, with whom the artist studied in the thirties, 
in Marshall Glazier’s strange and independently 
primitive canvases. The pictures are inward and 
narcissistic portraits of lecherous satyrs and 
patchwork nudes against palette-knife landscapes 
that are located on some edge of the world. The 
technique is unnaturally planned and not as 
strong as one would expect from the quantity of 
paint used. His earlier pictures impress one as 
more genuine. (Berryman, Nov. 3-22.) —B.D.H. 


Marvin Cherney: These are realistic drawings 
by a young Baltimore artist now living in New 
York who had his first one-man show of oils last 
spring. He has a sympathetic knowledge of the 
roundness of the human form without the obvious 
chiaroscuro of a student. The subjects are mostly 
old people or children and are almost testimonials 
to one of the dilemmas of our age, for he neither 
ascribes beauty to youth nor exaggerated tragedy 
to pensioners. (Babcock, Nov. 3-23.) —B.D.H. 


Charles McCall: The inspiration of Vuillard 
moves through these paintings of interiors and 
scenes of intimacy or solitude. The painting is 
dense and beautifully colored, full of richly pat- 
terned surfaces and the play of exterior shuttered 
light or illumination within. Among his finest are 
Reading in Bed, with its deep, resonant reds, its 
sudden flesh tints, and the small landscape, St. 
Leonard’s Terrace, Chelsea. (James Graham, Oct. 
27-Nov. 15.)—J.R.M. 


Toulouse-Lautrec: In excellent condition, twen- 
ty-five of the master’s best lithographs and posters 
make an enjoyable showing. (New Art Center, 
Nov. 3-15.) . . . Edvard Munch: A good se- 
lection of about fifty of the artist’s graphic works 
includes Strindberg, The Death of Marat and a 
rare print of The Kiss. (New Art Center, Nov. 17- 
30.) .. . Maria Bonomi: This is the first showing 
of a Brazilian artist’s carefully printed woodcuts 
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on rice paper of the destruction of a city. (De 
Aenlle, Nov. 17-Dec. 16.) . . . Perey Leason: 
The former head of the Staten Island Museum 
exhibits number-picture scenes of Paris, subur- 
ban landscapes and whimsical self-portraits. 
(Chase, Nov. 17-29.) . . . St. Clair: The artist 
shows a series of Western scenes. (Crespi, Nov. 
10-22.) . . . Jurgen Jacobsen: A Norse painter 
gives his volcanic conception of the eruption of 
hemispheres, but without the geography of art. 
(Crespi, Nov. 24-Dec. 6.) ... A. A. Shikler: 
These competent still lifes are executed in the 
manner of Chardin or Courbet. (Davis, Nov. 20- 
Dec. 13.) . . . Luis Eades: The Spanish-born 
University of Texas faculty member shows Quixo- 
tic-Cubistic caseins of red and blue landscapes and 
figure studies. (Petite, Nov. 24—Dec. 6.) —B.D.H. 


Max Kohler: Copper-plate etchings by a Swiss 
artist living in Paris display a usually well-realized 
formal coherence, composed of delicate patterns of 
line, stroke and color. (Wittenborn, Nov. 3-15.) 

.. O. E. L. Graves: Undersea and skyborn 
figures are used in attempts to create symbols of 
multiple Jungian catholicity with as wide a range 
of technical devices. (Heller, Nov. 4-22.) —B.B. 


Mabel McDonald Carver: Realistic handling 
and garish color mark these conventional portraits 
and travel mementos of Maine, Paris and Moscow. 
(Pen and Brush Club, Oct. 1-31.) .. . Wallace 
Tyler: Loose washes of color are employed to 
lend a romantic atmosphere to figure pieces, cir- 
cus themes and portraits in an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to echo Picasso’s blue period. (Bodley, Oct. 
20-Nov. 1.) .. . William Fett: An ex-Fulbright 
Fellow and instructor at Washington University 
in St. Louis who has spent a year working in 
Spain, he could do better than to refine both 
color and form out of his paintings, leaving a 
dun-colored surface somewhat like a topographi- 
cal map. (Bodley, Nov. 3-15.) . . . Estelle Or- 
teig: Twenty oils are pleasantly spent on flowers 
and landscape in diffuse color and daublike 
strokes which pay distant homage to Impres- 
sionism. (Bodley, Nov. 17-29.) —H.D.M. 


Tom Bostelle: Richly textured paintings with 
an incisive linear quality seem to suggest Buffet 
often in terms of color and style, if not in point 
of view. (Bianchini, Nov. 5-29.) . Roux 
Champion and Guy Dollian: Masterly drafts- 
manship, a sense of freedom and atmosphere by 
the former, once a pupil of Renoir, and a rich, 
soft style by the latter, mark this double exhibi- 
tion of water colors. (F.A.R., Nov. 17-29.) ... 
Sophie Onton and Michael Stoffa: Though 
her style is uneven and at times unimaginative, 
Miss Onton manages an interesting and almost 
abstractly decorative work in her Palms, with its 
flat strokes of orange, blue-gray and black; Stof- 
fa’s oils have a fluent and professional manner 
which shows to best advantage in Zinnias and 


The Pink Dish. (Burr, Nov. 9-29.) —J.R.M. 


Chen Chi: Sylvan water colors display the artist’s 
usual magic touch, and two works in burning reds 
and yellows which depict the Metropolitan Opera 
House achieve a new richness of color depth that 
presages well for future development. (Grand 
Central, Nov. 11-22.) . William Creston 
and Nicholas: Creston, stately, cerebral, digni- 
fied, uses rectangular shapes in a monumental way 
reminiscent of Rothko; Nicholas, baroque, opu- 
lent, bold, covers tapestry-like canvases with 
crawling masses of organic, ovoid forms. (Brata, 
Oct. 24-Nov. 12.) . . . Crippa: An imaginative 





artist displays his ability to work in a variety of 
manners, but leaves doubt as to whether he has 
found a viewpoint he is willing to commit him- 
self to. (Iolas, Oct. 18—-Nov. 8.) . Harold 
Stevenson: A deft pictorial wit is displayed in 

continued on page 68 
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most versatile performance ever, ask for Shiva 
Casein Colors in tubes. These are the original 
Casein Colors formulated and perfected by 
Ramon Shiva. They are compounded under 
rigid standards, and are permanent to light, 
gases, alkalies and acids. They are water solu- 
ble, but become insoluble with time. Use as 
gouache, tempera, transparent water color, 
fresco secco. Apply on canvas, board, wood, 
gesso, paper, cement, plaster, wet or dry lime 
walls, glass. Introductory set of 12 % x 4 tubes 
available at your dealer's now— $3.95 


COLOR CARDS 
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brochure (12 x 27) which includes 
all 34 Casein Colors, their tints 
plus 5 grays, 2 blacks, non-yellow- 
ing whites, and Technical Data on 
various painting techniques 
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BY BERNARD CHAET 7 

shape 

ever, 

chip | 

l a 
N the past decade American printmaking has been noted for jts wie 
technical virtuosity. This interest in process directs an artist jp |" *. 
compose in terms of the process and its limitations. As innovations ing © 
have expanded graphic processes, many artists have increasingly Th 
devoted their energies exclusively to printmaking. Perhaps never | “P™ 
before have so many artists been working in this area. Print. color 
making, it seems, is no longer considered a minor art to be prac. block 
ticed as time-out relief from so-called “major” media. ow 
The interest in color is a major reason for this renaissance (if omni 

it may be called such). Prints employing an unlimited color range Inte 
have narrowed the gap between graphics and painting. A criticism, wseh 
often heard, that prints have become printed paintings may be true og 
in isolated cases, but for the most part the prints in color one is apt o 
to see in major print exhibitions faithfully reflect graphic processes, | * p 
This interest in color, however, has produced techniques differing - 
from the traditional color print which employs a key block in But 
black with overprintings in color. the 
For nine years Edmond Casarella has been working with a _ 
method which he calls cardboard or paper relief cuts; his method C 
permits extensive color printing. The technique, primarily based blo 
on the woodcut relief process, permits a color conception without val 
distorting graphic ideas. Let us relate the method step by step as ° 
Mr. Casarella described and demonstrated it in a recent interview. He 
Casarella prepares for a print by producing a “rough” gouache x 


sketch which is translated and in turn transformed in the various 


stages of producing the blocks or plates. “The construction of the 


blocks is part of the creative process,” Mr. Casarella explained. He 
The blue prints for the blocks are the color separations made . 
from the original gouache. These separations are not merely . 
mechanical tracings of the original. Decisions concerning the : 
number of colors on any one block and the juxtaposition of opaque | 
and transparent overlays prompt changes from the original con- 
cept: unessential shapes and colors are gradually eliminated. “The ° 
separations represent a refining process,” Casarella emphasized. A : 
sheet of tracing paper indicating plans for one block may reveal fn 
shapes to be printed in only one color, or it may call for up to six 
different colors. Tree Burst was created with six blocks containing 
twenty colors. A cardboard plate for Tree Burst, reproduced here 
with, reveals a block that produced three greens and three browns. ? 
, 


“Generally,” Casarella noted, “in the production of blocks the 
largest shapes are considered first.” 

When the color separations on tracing paper are completed they 
indicate the number of blocks to be employed. (Casarella has 
employed as many as eight blocks holding sixty colors.) Each 
block is cut to the exact size of the gouache sketch. They are cut 
from heavyweight chip board. Next, shapes slightly larger than 
those traced are drawn and cut from double-weight illustration 
board and are glued (with rubber cement) into exact position 
On these larger shapes the exact shapes are accurately traced. In 
short, each exact shape is marked on a slightly larger shape which 
is pre-cut and glued into position. When each block is prepared i@ 
this manner the cutting begins. It should be noted here that the 
tracing paper is reversed so that the print produced is not @ 
mirror image. 

Now let us return to the illustration-board shapes glued onto 
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the chip-board base. Casarella scores the exact shape with an 
dustrial single-edge razor blade or a mat knife. He cuts at a 
dight angle away from the shape and begins to peel off the excess 
ilustration board. Illustration board, constructed in layers, is 
asy to peel away; this peeling away again is not a mechanical 

ure, for the artist decides how much to peel away, thereby 
gfecting the print. Casarella explained: “I can decide whether to 
incorporate the second level of the shape by the depth of the cut. 
If decide to print the edge of the oversized shape as a secondary 
shape or ghost I cut only halfway through the cardboard. If, how- 
eer, the outer edge is to be discarded, I merely cut down to the 
chip board.” (The reproduced block shows the outer edges of the 
primary shapes cut to different levels.) “Texture,” Casarella 
added, “can be produced by breaking the surface with an ice pick 
or a nail. But these areas must be reinforced with a surface coat- 
ing of Elmer’s Glue or shellac.” 

The order of printing the blocks is determined by the color 
gparations. The blocks with the largest shapes, usually in opaque 
colors, are printed first. “The registering of the paper so that each 
block appears in the exact position indicated is fairly easy. There 
are many systems of registry—each artist must find the one most 
compatible to his working method.” Printing inks employed are 
International Printing Inks and offset industrial ink. Especially 
useful is I.P.I.’s “transparent white,” which is not actually white 
but a transparent, jelly-like liquid which can reduce any color 
toa glaze. When oil inks are employed the blocks do not require 
a prior coating with glue or shellac. Casarella found that blocks 
coated with oil inks and cleaned with turpentine were not affected. 
But water and water-base ink must be avoided, for water destroys 
the illustration board. And Casarella assured us that cardboard is 
strong enough to withstand a sizable edition. 

Gelatine rollers in different widths are employed for inking the 
blocks. Casarella has constructed some very small holders for these 
rollers. He found that any manufacturer of gelatine rollers could 
easily produce rollers to fit his holders. (They were needed to ink 
very small areas.) Wooden spoons are employed to hand-rub the 
ink on the paper. Casarella mixes his color in quantity and prints 
one block at a time in order of their prominence and in relation 
to the desired play between opaque and transparent color areas. 
He allows at least twenty-four hours for each printed block to 
dry before printing an overlay or an adjacent shape. Paper em- 
ployed is Mulberry or Troya purchased from Nelson-Whitehead 
Paper Co. For large prints he employs a paper which is produced 
in rolls by the Technical Paper Co. 

In short, this involved process, which begins with an original 
gouache and proceeds to color separations, cutting and peeling— 
aside from printing—is not merely a reproductive process. Each 
stage is part of the creative act. Each stage ultimately affects the 
final image. 


Below left: A cardboard plate for Tree Burst, by Edmond Casarella. 
At right: The paper relief cut in its finished state. 
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IN THE GALLERIES 


continued from page 65 


these pungently sophisticated oils and pastels 
which parody the contents of the family photo 
album. (Zodiac, Oct. 6-18.) . Yolande: 
Turbulent oil paintings range from the nonob- 
jective to the realistic, with strong overtones of 
religio-mysticism. (Chase, Nov. 3-15.) . . . Regi- 
nald Wilson: Gay, childlike oils in black outline 
filled in with flat, bright colors depict stylized 
horses, cats and romping children; only the 
refreshing Cyclist achieves sufficient pictorial 
tension to triumph over a deliberately rigid tech- 
nique. (Washington Irving, Nov. 3-22.) 
Mario Agostinelli: Small oils of an intimate, 
Impressionistic nature content themselves with 
suggesting picturesque, Old World romanticism; 
consideration of form suffers because of an over- 
emphasis on ingratiating surfaces. (Little Studio, 
Oct. 16—-Nov. 5.) . . . Cathrine Nisbet: Pencil 
drawings and oil paintings depict dematerialized 
fantasies in which exotic animals, doe-eyed horses 
and transparent, attenuated women float against 
celestial backdrops. (Este, Nov. 5-20.) ... Herb 
Olsen: Academic water colors crisply define 
picturesque tenements, happy children, suburban 
houses and rainy days near Bergdorf Goodman’s. 
(Kennedy, Oct. 15-Nov. 13.)—P.S. 


Epitaph for an Avant-Garde 


continued from page 26 


second and third generation,” it becomes apparent 
that along with the intellectual or “a priori” 
denial, the will has also been rejected. By will 
I mean something between the will to art and 
the will as a formative contributor to the artist’s 
personality. (Philosophers, despair!) Its rejec- 
tion in the stress of a crucial situation, the 
substitution of a sort of self-conscious innocence, 
is understandable and was probably necessary, 
but it is an unsound idea. The negation of the 
will leaves the artist in a wallow of sensation, 
a happy but poleless state in which his art 
becomes a battle of refinements without issue. 
The artistic will is, so to speak, the male element 
which invokes form from the welter of female 
sensation; the element to which the neuter intel- 
ligence ultimately acquiesces. To admit the role 
of the will in art does not alter the fecund dichot- 
omy between the rational and the irrational. We 
see this clearly in the work of De Kooning and 
the gesture of Pollock—but less in their followers. 
A new subject needs a new form. The Self needs 
the will. 

I mention these problems so as to cleanse the 
mind somehow of the idea that the avant-garde 
is a monolithic fact, has won the fort and is now 
impregnable. It is this type of thinking that we 
are emphatically against. At bottom, there is no 
avant-garde. It is a word dreamed up for sym- 
posiums and magazine articles. There are simply 
a good number of interesting painters who are 
showing at the present time. We know each 
other. But not to recognize that we are a group 
of individuals is to miss the point of whatever 
revolutionary power we may have. We are men 
and women, subject to the joys, sorrows, insights 
and intuitions of our time. We are trying to 
express them in a contemporary language. We 
have tried to widen the range of expression to 
contain more of the whole man than we saw in 
the art world which we inherited. This is the 
cornerstone, the only staple element, of Abstract 
Expressionism and its only valid rallying point. 
We represent an idea, not a technique. 

There is a gentle irony in the fact that a 
college requested this lecture and a magazine 
publishes it. Hence my title. When the partici- 
pating artist is asked to speak about the avant- 
garde, the crucial, generative phase has obviously 
passed. Things have been labeled and identified, 
rightly or wrongly, and words like “motivation,” 
“clarification” and “success” whirl about them. 
The period called “consolidation” has arrived. 
So, if technically speaking this avant-garde is 
dead—Long live the Avant-Garde! 
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WHERE TO SHOW 


NATIONAL 


Clinton, N. J.: 3rd National Print Exhibition, 
Hunterdon County Art Center, Mar. 15-Apr. 30. 
Open to all artists. All print media except mono- 
type. Jury. Purchase prizes. Fee: $2. Entry cards 
and work due Feb. 28. Write: Hunterdon County 
Art Center, Clinton, N. J. 


El Paso, Tex.: El Paso Artists Assn. Annual Sun 
Carnival Exhibition, Dec. 5-Jan. 1. Open to all 
artists. Media: oil, water color. Jury. Prizes. Fee: 
$3 per work (limit of 2). Work due Dec. 1. Write: 
E. Burbridge, Cortez Hotel, El Paso, Tex. 


Gloucester, Mass.: New Horizons in Art, 
Gloucester Art Institute, Jan. 15-31. Open to all 
artists. All media. Non-jury. Works to embody 
striving for the new. Fee: $5. Entry cards due 
Jan. 1, work due Jan. 10. Write: Gloucester Art 
Institute, 22 Western Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


Hartford, Conn.: Conn. Academy of Fine Arts 
49th Annual, Avery Memorial, Mar. 7-Apr. 5. 
Open to all living artists. Media: oil, oil tem- 
pera, sculpture, etching, dry point, lithograph, 
wood block. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $4 for black-and- 
white, $5 for others. Entry cards and work due 
Feb. 24. Write: Louis J. Fusari, P. O. Box 204, 
Hartford 1, Conn. 


New York, N. Y.: Abbey Scholarship in Mural 
Painting. Competition open to citizens of U. S. 
who on Jan. 1, 1959, are not more than 35 years 
of age. Entry cards due Jan. 7, work due Jan. 9. 
Write: E. A. Abbey Memorial Scholarship Fund, 
1083 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


American Prints Today, Print Council of Amer- 
ica; multiple exhibition to be shown in 16 
American museums, Sept.-Dec., 1959. Open to 
artists permanently residing in U. S. Jury. Prizes. 
No fee. Work due Jan. 5-31. Write: Print Coun- 
cil, 527 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Audubon Artists 17th Annual Exhibition. Open to 
all artists. All media. Jury. $2,000 in prizes. Fee: 
$5 for nonmembers. Work due Dec. 30. Write: 
—— Artists, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York 28, 


Christmas Show, Burr Galleries, Dec. 21-Jan. 3. 
Open to all artists. All media; subject must be 
religious. Jury. Awards. Fee: $5. Work due Dec. 
1. Write: Burr Galleries, 115 W. 55th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


City Center Gallery Monthly Juried Exhibitions. 
Open to all artists. Medium: oil. Prizes. Fee: $3. 
Write: Ruth Yates, Director, City Center Gallery, 
58 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Crespi Gallery Annual Competition, Dec. 8-23. 
Open to all artists. All media. First prize, one-man 
show. Fee: members, $8; nonmembers, $12. Work 
due Nov. 22. Write: Crespi Gallery, 232 E. 58th 
St., New York 22, N. Y 


Fall Annual, Art Directions Gallery, Dec. 26-Jan. 
15. Open to all artists. All media. Jury. Cash 
prizes. Show awards. Fee: $3. Work due by Dec. 
1. Write: Art Directions nt 545 Ave. of the 
Americas, New York 11, N. Y 


Henry Hering Medal Competition, National 
Sculpture Society. Open to all sculptors living 
in U. S. First prize of $1,200 and second prize 
of $300 for best designs submitted for a medal 
to be awarded for excellence of collaboration 
between architect, client and sculptor. Competi- 
tion closes in Jan. Write: National Sculpture 


Society, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y 


Morris Gallery Open Group Show, Nov. 22-Dec. 6. 
All painting media. Jury. Awards: one-man shows. 
Fee: $3. Work due Nov. 18. Write: Morris Gal- 
lery, 174 Waverly Place, New York 14, N. Y. 


Oklahoma City, @kla.: lst National Exhibition 
of Prints, Okla. City U., Feb. 15-Apr. 1. Open to 
all American artists. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $2. Entry 
cards due Jan. 15, work due Jan. 20. Write: Okla. 
Printmakers, c/o Art Dept., Okla. City U., Okla. 
City, Okla. 








NORTO GALLERY AND 
SCHOOL OF ART 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 


Classes for adults & children 
for advanced students & beginners 


Prospectus on request 
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QUALITY 
ART MATERIALS 


25 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y 
CIRCLE 5-6600 





“Friem’s Four Pages” our regularly published 
art newsletter sent free...on request. 





BUDWORTH 


A name that is your guarantee 
of dependable service 


PACKERS and SHIPPERS 
OF WORKS OF ART 
SINCE 1867 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 
424 West 52nd St., New York City 





CARVING TOOLS 


1 10):1:004:7-1 0 me) ab 


BIG 8 PAGE FOLDER FREE. 
Write Te-Day. 

FRANK MITTERMEIER (Est. 1936) 

3577 E. Tremont Ave., New York 65, N.Y. 








Berkeley 
Express & Moving Co. 


526 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 
| Packing ¢ Crating * Shipping * Moving ¢ Storage 
GRamercy 3-5310 


CANVAS SALE 


45" x 6 yd. Duck Canvas $ 6.95 roll 

52” x 6 yd. Duck +3 8.75 “ 

54” x 6 yd. Rough Cotton Canvas rece, Ce 

45" x 6 oa Linen 99% “ 
No. C.0.D.—ALLOW for Postage 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 











62 Third Ave. (near 11th St.) New York 3, N. Y. 
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Headquarters 


GreNnuINE Dry PIGMENTS FOR 
Artists Coors 


COBALT BLUES CADMIUM YELLOWS 
COBALT GREENS CADMIUM REDS 
COBALT VIOLETS ULTRAMARINES 
CERULEAN BLUES VERMILIONS 
GENUINE AUREOLINE UMBERS 

EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEezanpiz & SperrxzE, INc. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 
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THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


CATALOGUE eh REQUEST 


(‘dle apt CABINET 


Specially designed for art work, prints and 
artists’ materials. Extensively used in studios 
and by schools, museums, galleries, agencies 
and churches. 

An eleven drawer cabinet of furniture steel. 
Cabinet size 2912” wide, 40” high, 265” deep. 
Inside drawer size 27%” wide, 25%” deep, 
2%" high. Cole grey or olive green. 


No. 2526... only $89.95 


Tate 


At your Art Supply Dealer or Write 
COLE STEEL EQUIPMENT CO., 415 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17 


{| SUBSCRIPTION FORM 
“ ( 116 East 59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Please enter my subscription to your magazine for 

( ) 1 Year ( ) 2 Years 


( _) Remittance enclosed ( +) Bill me 


1 Year: $6.75 2 Years: $11.00 


(Foreign postage, except Canada and Mexico, $1.00 a year additional) 


( _) ARTS YEARBOOK 2: $2.95 additional 


Address 


(Please include postal zone number) 














WHERE TO SHOW 


Philadelphia, Pa.: 154th Annual Exhibition of 
American Water Colors, Prints and Drawings 
Pa. Academy of Fine Arts and Philadelphia Water 
Color Club, Jan. 25-Mar. 1. Exhibition partly 
invited, partly juried. Cash prizes and awards 
Work due by Jan. 2. Write: Joseph T. Fraser, le. 
Director, Pa. Academy of Fine Arts, Broad % 
Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Portland, Me.: 8th Annual Graphic Art Exhibj. 
tion, Portland Museum, Nov. 30-Dec. 28. Open 
to all American printmakers. Jury. Write: Miss 
R. Sprague, Secretary, Portland Museum of Ar 
111 High St., Portland, Me. : 


Springfield, Mass.: Springfield Art League Mem. 
bers Fall Exhibition, Fine Arts Museum, Dec, 14. 
Jan. 4. Open to all American artists. Media: oil, 
water color, casein, pastel, gouache, prints, draw. 
ing, sculpture. No jury. Prizes. Fee: $4. Ent 
cards and work due Dec. 10. Write: Harriet Rich. 
ard, 109 Caseland St., Springfield 7, Mass. 


Springfield Art League 39th Annual Jury Exhibi- 
tion, Fine Arts Museum, Mar. 1-29. Open to all 
American artists. Media: oil, water color, casein, 
pastel, gouache, prints, drawing, sculpture. Prizes, 
Fee: $4. Entry cards and work due Feb. 18, 
Write: Harriet Richard, 109 Caseland St., Spring. 
field 7, Mass. 


Washington, D. C.: 26th Biennial of Contem. 
porary American Painting, Corcoran Gallery of 
Art, Jan. 17-Mar. 8. Open to artists residing in 
U. S. and its possessions. Media: oil, oil tempera, 
encaustic. Jury. Prizes: $2,000, $1,500, $1,000, 
$500. No fee. Work due Nov. 10-26. Write: Bien. 
nial Secretary, Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washing. 
ton 6, D. C. 


REGIONAL 


Decatur, Ill.: Central Il]. Annual Exhibition, 
Decatur Art Center, Feb. 1-Mar. 1. Open to artists 
within 150 miles of Decatur. Media: oil, water 
color. Jury. Prizes. No fee. Work due Jan. 15. 
Write: Decatur Art Center, Decatur, Il. 


East Orange, N. J.: 8th Annual State Exhibi- 
tion, Art Centre of the Oranges, Mar. 1-14. Open 
to N. J. artists. Media: oil, water color. Jury. 
Prizes. Fee: $3 per entry (limit of 2). Entry cards 
due Feb. 11, work due Feb. 14, 15. Write: James 
F. White, 115 Halsted St., East Orange, N. J. 


Hartford, Conn.: Conn. Water Color Society 
21st Annual, Wadsworth Atheneum, Dec. 6-Jan. 4. 
Open to resident artists of Conn. Media: water 
color and gouache only. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $. 
Entry cards and work due Nov. 28. Write: Mrs. 
Warren Creamer, Farmington, Conn. 


Memphis, Tenn.: Mid-South Painting Exhibi- 
tion, Brooks Memorial Gallery, Mar. 4-31. Open 
to legal residents of Tenn., Ark., Miss. and other 
states within 250 miles of Memphis. Media: oil, 
water color, casein, gouache. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $2 
per work. Entry cards due by Jan. 18, work due 
Jan. 31-Feb. 9. Write: Betty Graves, Mid-South 
Exhibition, Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, Mem- 
phis 12, Tenn. 


New York, N. Y.: Metropolitan Young Artists 
Show, National Arts Club, Nov. 23-Dec. 3. Open 
to artists between ages of 18 and 40. Medium: 
oil. Jury. Prizes. Work due Nov. 18, 19. Write: 
Metropolitan Young Artists Show, 15 Gramercy 
Park, New York 3, N. Y. 


Norwich, Conn.: 16th Annual Exhibition of 
Drawings, Paintings and Sculpture, Norwich 
Assn., Mar. 8-22. Open to all Conn. artists. Jury. 
Prizes. Fee: $3. Work due Feb. 28 & Mar. 1. 
Write: Joseph P. Gualtieri, Norwich Art School, 
Norwich, Conn. 


Youngstown, O.: 11th Annual Ceramic & Sculp- 
ture Show, Butler Institute of American Art, Jan. 
1-25. Open to residents and former residents of 0. 
Jury. Prizes. Fee: $2. Packing charge: $2. Work 
due by Dec. 14. Write: Secretary, Butler Institute 
of American Art, 524 Wick Ave., Youngstown 2, 0. 
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MODERN ART (11 W. 53), to Nov. 30: 
Arp; to Nov. 9: New Acquisitions 
PRIMITIVE ART (15 W. 54): Metal Sclpt. 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 
(1083 5th), to Nov. 16: Allied Artists 
N.Y. PUBLIC LIBRARY (Sth at 42), to 
Dec. 16: French Book Illustration 
RIVERSIDE (310 Riverside at 103), Nov. 
2.23: Fed. of Mod. Painters & Sculptors 
WHITNEY (22 W. 54), to Nov. 16: Arthur 
G. Dove; Nov. 19-Jan. 4: Annual 

ries: 
AAA. (712 5th at 55), Nov. 3-28: Blatas 
ACA. (63 E. 57), to Nov. 8: Joseph 
floch; Nov. 10-29: Joseph Hirsch 
ADAM-AHAB (72 Thompson, Tu., Th.: 12- 
2), to Nov. 18: Femmes Self-Taught 
ALAN (766 Madison at 66), to Nov. 8: 
Oliviera; Nov. 10-29: Thomas 
ARGENT (236 E. 60): Water Colors 
ART DIRECTIONS (545 6th at 15): Grp. 
ARTISTS’ (851 Lexington at 64), to Nov. 
6; Herbert Beerman; Nov. 8-27: J. Tofel 
ARTZT (142 W. 57), Nov. 1-15: Gallery 
Grp.; Nov. 15-30: Invitation Grp. 
AVANT-GARDE (166 Lexington at 30), 
to Nov. 22: Lloyd R. Ney 
BABCOCK (805 Madison at 68), Nov. 
3-22: Cherney; Nov. 24-Dec. 6: Americans 
BARONE (1018 Madison at 79), to Nov. 
8: Verhelst; Rogoway; Nov. 9-Dec. 3: 


Pepper 

BARZANSKY (1071 Madison at 81), Nov. 
315: Pitigliana; Nov. 17-29: Ernst 
BERRY-HILL (743 5th at 57): Americans 
BERRYMAN (2852 Broadway at 111), to 
Nov. 15: Marshall Glasier 

BIANCHINI (16 E. 78), Nov.: Bostele 
BODLEY (223 E. 60), to Nov. 8: Peck; 
Nov. 3-15: Fett; Dryfoos; Nov. 10-29: 
Brossard; Engel; Orteig 

BRATA (89 E. 10), to Nov. 12: William 
Creston, Nicholas; Nov. 14-Dec. 4: Mod- 
em Art Association of Japan 
BORGENICHT (1018 Madison at 79), to 
Nov. 15: R. Crawford; Nov. 18-Dec. 13: 
M. Avery 

BROOKLYN ARTS (141 Montague), Nov. 
9-29: Giorgetti 

BURR (115 W. 55), Nov. 9-22: S. Onton, 
M. Stoffa; Nov. 23-Dec. 6: M. Fainman 
CAMINO (92 E. 10), to Nov. 14: Sam 
Goodman; Nov. 14-Dec. 5: Jo Warner 
CARSTAIRS (11 E. 57), to Nov. 15: 
Group; Nov. 25-Dec.: Salvador Dali 
CASTELLI (4 E. 77), to Nov. 22: Group; 
Nov. 25-Dec. 20: Esteban Vicente 

CHASE (31 E. 64), Nov. 3-15: Yolande; 
Nov. 17-29: Percy Leason 

COLLECTORS’ (49 W. 53), to Nov. 15: 
Group; Nov. 17-29: Iris Brody 
COMERFORD (117 E. 57), Nov.: Guy 
CONTEMPORARIES (992 Madison at 77), 
to Nov. 15: Marcello Boccacci 
CONTEMPORARY ARTS (802 Lexington 
at 62), to Nov. 24: Sam Middleton, co!- 
lages; Nov. 17-26: 6 Printmakers 

CRESPI (232 E. 58), to Nov. 8: Telarroja; 
Nov. 10-22: St. Clair; Nov. 24-Dec. 6: 
Jacobsen 

D'ARCY (19 E. 76), Nov. 10-Dec. 2: Child 
in Ancient Primitive Sclpt. 

DAVIS (231 E. 60), to Nov. 15: Bert Sil- 
verman; Nov. 20-Dec. 13: A. A. Shikler 
DE AENLLE (59 W. 53), Nov. 17-Dec. 6: 
Maria Bonomi, prints 

DEITSCH (51 E. 73), Nov. 18-Dec. 13: 
Jean Cocteau, H. Altman 

DELACORTE (822 Madison at 69), Nov. 
429: Australian Aboriginal Bark Ptgs. 
DE NAGY (24 E. 67), Nov.: Freilicher 


DOWNTOWN (32 E. 51), Nov. 11-Dec. 


6: Max Weber: Figures in Retrospect 
DURLACHER (11 E. 57), to Nov. 22: Sid- 
ney Nolan 





CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 


DUVEEN (18 E. 79), Nov. 1-Dec. 15: 
Helen of Troy in 15 century gold tapestry 
EGGLESTON (969 Madison at 76), Nov. 
3-29: Emily Lowe Award Winners 
EMMERICH (17 E. 64), Nov. 3-29: Treas- 
ures of the Indies 

ESTE (32 E. 65), Nov. 5-20: C. Nisbet 
F.A.R. (746 Madison), Nov. 3-15: Japan 
Prints; Nov. 17-29: Champion, Dollian 
FEIGL (601 Madison at 57), to Nov. 15: 
Group 

FINDLAY (11 E. 57), Nov.: Cathelin 
FINE ARTS ASSOCIATES (41 E. 57), Nov. 
4-22: Collectors: Their Faces & Favorites 
FLEISCHMAN (227 E. 10), to Nov. 14: 
Stanley, Truda; Nov. 16-Dec. 4: Fleisch- 
man 

FRIED (40 E. 68), thru Dec.: Recent Acq. 
FURMAN (17 E. 82): Pre-Columbian 

G. GALLERY (200 E. 59), to Nov. 15: 
Mex. Art; Nov. 18-Dec. 13: Jeswald 
GALERIE CHALETTE (1100 Madison at 
83), to Nov. 29: Sculpture by Painters 
GALERIE ST. ETIENNE (45 W. 57), to 
Nov. 15: Early Kokoschka 

GALLERY “15” (59 W. 54), Nov. 16-Dec. 
13: Group 

GRAHAM (1014 Madison at 78), Nov. 
11-Dec. 6: Carl Holty 

J. GRAHAM (1014 Madison at 78), to 
Nov. 8: Durchanek; to Nov. 15: McCall 
GRAND CENTRAL (15 Vanderbilt at 42), 
Nov. 3-15: Ray; Nov. 4-22: Grant; Nov. 
11-22: Chen Chi; Nov. 24-Dec. 6: Indi- 
viglia; Nov. 25-Dec. 6: Browne 

GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS (1018 
Madison at 79), Nov. 11-29: B. Hasen 
HAMMER (51 E. 57), Nov. 4-15: Keith 
Ingerman; Nov. 18-29: Peggy Gerry 
HANSA (210 Central Pk. So.), Nov. 3- 
22: Group; Nov. 24-Dec. 13: Kaprow 
HELLER (63 E. 57), Nov. 4-22: Graves 
HERVE (611 Madison at 58): Contemp. 
French 

HEWITT (22 E. 66), Nov. 4-28: Sophy 
Regensburg 

HICKS STREET (48 Hicks St., Bklyn): Grp. 
HIRSCHL & ADLER (21 E. 67): Fine Ptgs. 
OLAS (123 E. 55), to Nov. 8: Crippa; 
Nov. 3-22: Copley; Nov. 23-Dec. 13: 
Landis 

JACKSON (32 E. 69), to Nov. 22: Paul 
Jenkins; Suggestions for Collectors 
JAMES (70 E. 12), to Nov. 20: Rita 
Deanin Abbey, Lowren West 

JANIS (15 E. 57), Nov. 3-29: J. Pollock 
JUSTER (154 E. 79), to Nov. 8: Martyl; 
Nov. 10-29: French Paintings & Posters 
KENNEDY (785 5th at 59), to Nov. 13: 
Olson; Nov. 13-Dec. 1: Currier & Ives 
KLEEMANN (11 E. 68), to Nov. 15: 
Weidl; Nov. 17-Dec. 24: Corpora 
KNOEDLER (14 E. 57), to Nov. 22: An- 
drew Wyeth 

KOOTZ (1018 Madison at 79), to Nov. 8: 
Serpan; Nov. 11-29: Hosiasson 
KRASNER (1061 Madison), to Nov. 8: 
Harry Engel; Nov. 10-29: Arnold Blanch 
KRAUSHAAR (1055 Madison at 80), Nov. 
3-22: E. Manville; Nov. 24-Dec. 4: J. 
Laurent 

MARCH (95 E. 10), to Nov. 13: Alice 
Baber; Nov. 14-Dec. 4: New Members 
MARINO (46 W. 56), to Nov. 10: Group 
MATISSE (41 E. 57), Nov. 4-29: Miro 
MELTZER (38 W. 57), Nov. 5-Dec. 6: 
Northwest Coast Indian Arts 

MI CHOU (36 W. 56), Nov. 4-29: Woo 
MIDTOWN (17 E. 57), to Nov. 15: Sivard 
MILCH (21 E. 67), to Nov. 15: Stephen 
Etnier; Nov. 17-Dec. 7: Paul Sample 
MILLS COLLEGE (66 5th), Nov.: Fischer 
MORRIS (174 Waverly Pl.), Nov. 15-18: 
Etchings & Poems; Nov. 22-Dec. 6: Grp. 
NEW (601 Madison at 57), Nov. 11-29: 
Odilon Redon 

NEW ART CENTER (1193 Lexington at 
81), Nov. 3-15: Toulouse-Lautrec; Nov. 
17-30: Edvard Munch 

NEWHOUSE (15 E. 57): Old Paintings 
NONAGON (99 2nd at 6), Nov.: Grp. 
NORDNESS (700 Madison at 63), Nov. 
4-22: |. Rice Pereira 


PANORAS (62 W. 56), Nov. 3-15: Stan- 
ley Bate; Nov. 17-29: Viggo H. Madson 
PARMA (1111 Lexington at 77), to Nov. 
8: R. Klippel; Nov. 10-29: De Groot 
PARSONS (15 E. 57), Nov. 3-2: A. 
Ossorio 

PASSEDOIT (121 E .57), Nov. 3-29: B. 
J. O. Nordfeldt 

PERIDOT (820 Madison at 68): Reva 
PERLS (1016 Madison at 78): to Nov. 8: 
Bombois & Vivin; Nov. 10-Dec. 20: Leger 
PETITE (718 Madison at 64), Nov. 3-22: 
Davison; Nov. 24-Dec. 6: Eades 
PIETRANTONIO (26 E. 84), Nov. 1-15: 
B. A. Kayser; Nov. 16-30: Harry Mathes 
POINDEXTER (21 W. 56), Nov. 3-22: 
Solomon; Nov. 24-Dec. 13: Goldberg 
PORTRAITS INC. (136 E. 57), Nov. 6-26: 
Portraits of Personalities 

REHN (683 5th at 54), to Nov. 22: 
Reginald Marsh 

RILEY (24 E. 67), Nov. 3-29: P. West 
ROKO (925 Madison at 74), to Nov. 12: 
B. Currie; Nov. 17-Dec. 10: H. Levit 
ROSENBERG (20 E. 79), Nov. 3-29: 20th 
Century French Painting 

SAIDENBERG (10 E. 77), to Nov. 15: 
Group; Nov. 18:Dec.: Picasso, 10 media 
SALPETER (42 E. 57), Selected Americans 
B. SCHAEFER (32 E. 57), to Nov. 15: Bal- 
comb Greene; Nov. 17-Dec. 6: John Little 
SCHWEITZER (200 E. 54): 19th & 20th 
Century French Drawings 

SECTION ELEVEN (11 E. 57), to Nov. 8: 
David Budd; Nov. 10-29: Leon Smith 
SEGY (708 Lexington at 57), to Nov. 25: 
Abstractions in African Art 

STABLE (924 7th at 58), Nov. 3-22: Ferren 
STEWART-MAREAN (135 E. 62), from 
Nov. 10: Nakian 

STUTTMAN (835 Madison at 69), Nov. 
5-29: Potter; Nov. 8-Dec. 6: Dyck 
SUDAMERICANA (866 Lexington at 65), 
Nov. 3-22: Emilio Sanchez 

TANAGER (90 E. 10), Nov. 7-27: Dodd 
TERRAIN (20 W. 16), Nov.: Group 
TOZZI (32 E. 57): Medieval Art 
VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD (21 
Nov. 8-30: Rose Alber 
VIVIANO (42 E. 57), to Nov. 22: Sage 
WALKER (117 E. 57), Nov. 17-Dec. 6: 
Madeline Hewes 

WASHINGTON IRVING (49 Irving Pl.), 
Nov. 3-22: Wilson; Nov. 24-Dec. 13: 
Trefonides 

WEYHE (794 Lexington at 61), to Nov. 
29: Rubbings from Cambodia 

WHITE (42 E. 57), Nov. 3-21: Aguayo 
WIDDIFIELD (818 Madison at 68): Con- 
temporary & Pre-Columbian 
WILDENSTEIN (19 E. 64), Nov. 6-Dec. 
13: St. Louis City Museum Masterworks 
WILLARD (23 W. 56), Nov. 4-29: L. 
Feininger 

WITTENBORN (1018 Madison at 79), 
Nov. 3-15: Kohler; Nov. 17-29: German 
Grp. 

WORKSHOP (332 E. 51): Pearson 
WORLD HOUSE (987 Madison at 77), 
to Dec. 10: Modern German Art 
ZABRISKIE (32 E. 65), to Nov. 15: Robert 
De Niro; Nov. 17-Dec. 6: Clinton Hill 
ZODIAC (123 E. 55), Nov. 18-29: Arling 


E.. 57), 


NATIONAL AND FOREIGN 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

INSTITUTE OF HISTORY & ART, to Nov. 
20: Upstate N. Y. Painters; Nov. 4-23: 
Calamar; Nov. 25-Dec. 14: Sanford 


AMHERST, MASS. 
COLLEGE, Nov. 14-Dec. 2: Zeisler Coll. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

MUSEUM, to Nov. 18: Bernstein Collec- 
tion; Contemporary Americans; to Nov. 
30: American Indian Arts 

WALTERS, to Nov. 23: Church Treasures 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

MUSEUM, to Nov. 15: Water Color So- 
ciety of Ala.; Nov. 9-Dec. 7: British 
Prints; Nov. 15-Dec. 5: Seth Eastman 


BOSTON, MASS. 

INST. OF CONTEMP. ART, to Dec. 24: 
Nipponism 

MUSEUM, to Nov. 4: Boston Printmakers; 
to Nov. 23: Primitive Art; Nov. 15-Dec. 
15: Maillol 

NOVA, Nov. 3-30: Contemporary Group 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM 

HELIOS, Contemp. Painting & Sculpture 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

ARTS CLUB, Nov. 7-Dec. 7: Sculpture 
CINCINNATI, O. 

MUSEUM, to Nov. 22: Chinese Painting; 
to Nov. 25: J. Domjan 

CLEVELAND, O. 

MUSEUM, Nov. 5-Dec. 31: Peter Takal; 
Nov. 11-Dec. 31: Contemporary Group 
WISE, from Nov. 23: English Painting; 
Edris Eckhardt, Gregory Masurovsky 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

FINE ARTS CENTER, to Nov. 11: Vicinity 
Artists; Nov.: Air Force Academy Mu- 
seum; International Prints 

DALLAS, TEX. 

MUSEUM: to Nov. 16: Texas Annual; 
Nov. 2-30: Kepes; Nov. 23-Dec. 14: 
Crafts; Nov. 16-Dec. 21: Prints 
DAYTON, O. 

ART INSTITUTE, Nov.: French Frigidaires 
DENVER, COLO. 

MUSEUM, to Feb. 15: Color 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

MUSEUM, to Nov. 23: The Human Image 
LA JOLLA, CAL. 

ART CENTER, to Nov. 23: Doris Allen; 
Nov. 26-Dec. 21: James Harris 
LONDON, ENGLAND 

GIMPEL FILS: British Painters & Sculptors 
URI, Nov. 4-24: Alfred Cohen 
WADDINGTON: Contemporary British 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

STENDAHL: Pre-Columbian & Modern 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

SPEED MUSEUM, Nov.: Young British 
Painters; Portuguese Architecture 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

ART CENTER, Nov. 11-Dec. 7: Altman, 
Wilde, Zupancich; to Dec. 14: Crafts 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

WALKER ART CENTER, to Nov. 9: Richier; 
Nov. 2-Dec. 14: Nature in Abstraction; 
Nov. 16-Dec. 28: Manship 

NORMAN, OKLA. 

MUSEUM, Nov. 16-26: University Print- 
makers in Okla. 

PARIS, FRANCE —<— 
CORDIER: Dubuffet, Chadwick, Michaux 
INTERNATIONALE D/ART CONTEMPO- 
RAIN: Contemp. Painting & Sculpture 
LA ROUE: Contemporary French 

LARA VINCY, Nov: Robert Munford 
RENE, Nov.: Schoffer, sculpture 
STADLER, Nov., Serpan 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, to Nov. 30: 
20 Century American Ptg. & Sclpt. 

ART ALLIANCE, Nov. 4-30: Martin Hy- 
man; Nov. 5-30: Humbert Howard 
MUSEUM, to Nov. 23: Federal Art Proj- 
ect: Twenty Years After 

PRINT CLUB, Nov. 7-28: Bernard Childs, 
Silvio Loffredo, Peter Takal 

UNIVERSITY MUSEUM, Nov.: Phrygian 
RICHMOND, VA. 

MUSEUM, Nov. 7-30: N. C. Wyeth 
ROSWELL, N. M. 

MUSEUM, Nov. 2-30: Annual Circle Ex- 
hibit, Don Ratz 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

CITY ART MUSEUM, to Nov. 17: Callot 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

DE YOUNG MUSEUM: to Nov. 30: V. 
Gogh 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

MUSEUM, to NOV. 10: Eng. W. Col. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

MUSEUM, Nov. 6-Dec. 7: Northwest 
Artists; 19th Century Paintings 
SELIGMANN, to Nov. 8: Milton Avery; 
Nov. 22-Dec. 24: Art for Christmas 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 

D‘ART LATIN: Contemp. Painting & Szlpt. 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 

ART GALLERY: Nov. 8-Dec. 7: Andrews, 
Newcombe, Plaskett 

UTICA, N.Y. 
MUNSON-WILLIAMS-PROCTOR _ INSTI- 
TUTE, Nov. 2-23: Paintings from Italy 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

CORCORAN, to Nov. 16: Loren Maclver 
NATIONAL GALLERY, Nov. 23-Jan. 4: 
W. Homer 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

MUSEUM, Nov. 20-Jan. 11: Leo Lionni 


The Feathered Serpent of the Aztecs, the great deity Quetm 
is represented by this figure carved in ener basalt, s 
Ten inches high, it was made in the Valley of Mexico bétus 
1250 and 1500 A.D. Photo by Lee Boltin. 


Pre-Columbian sculpture in stone, clay, jade and gold 
(1500 B.C. to 1500 A.D.) for museums and collectors. 
Andre Emmerich Gallery - 17 East 64th Street, New York 











